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THE BEST 


In my estimation, your magazine is one 
of the most educational, interesting and 
best illustrated magazines put out. I get 
and read many of the outstanding out-of- 
doors magazines and I think yours is the 
best. Enclosed is my dollar for a renewal 
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OVER-DRAMATIC 


In your December issue, an_ article 
(“They Don’t Need Poison”) by Vic Dona- 
way has done and will do untold harm in 
conservation of our wildlife. Many people 
reading that over-dramatic article will be 
terrified every time they even see the 
harmless and beneficial blacksnake. Instead 
of educating people to protect our wild- 
life, you will have them indiscriminately 
killing our snakes which play a large and 
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The conservation or management of our wildlife 
and other natural resources means only three 
things: | 

RESTORATION of the supplies of our mammals, 
birds, fish and other resources which were depleted 
or destroyed by the generations of people that 
went before us; 


PRESERVATION of our mammals, birds, fish 
and other resources so that there will always be 
ample supplies for ourselves and our children; 


HARVESTING of the supplies of mammals, 
birds, fish and other resources under controls that 
will guarantee reaping the greatest profit without 
damage. 


No program of conservation or wildlife manage- 
ment can ever be entirely successful unless these 
three projects of restoration, preservation and _har- 
vesting are simultaneously undertaken — for what 
has been depleted or destroyed must be restored 
before it can be properly preserved and regularly 
harvested. 


It must be remembered that all forms of wild- 
life, except in rare circumstances, belong to the 
State, or rather, to all of the people who form the 
State. In order to have a proper conservation pro- 
gram, therefore, all of us who form the State must 
bend our efforts to cooperating with each other in 
the restoration, preservation and harvesting of our 
wildlife resources. 


But, according to legal concepts, all forms of 


wildlife live upon property owned by people or 
people's organizations. In other words, birds nest 


in trees that grow on someones soil, and fish live 
in streams flowing through someone's land, includ- 
ing the soil and land owned by the State and 
Federal government. 


Before we can have a proper conservation pro- 
gram, then, we must have the fullest cooperation 
from all of the people who own land in any form, 
for before we can conserve the wildlife of this 
State we must first preserve the land upon which 
the wildlife lives. We must have complete coopera- 
tion between the farmers, the growers, the cattle- 
men, and the landowners, as well as all of the 
general public, in a united and general effort for 
soil conservation which is always the basic and 
vital step in wildlife conservation. 


Then we must take steps to restore and preserve 
our wildlife supplies so that there will always be 
enough for all of us to enjoy. Finally, it is necessary 
and logical to see that the wildlife resources are 
properly harvested so that they will always remain 
in a natural balance that will constantly produce 
the greatest amount for the greatest number of 
people. 


Proper conservation of our wildlife and other 
natural resources, therefore, means that all of us 
must combine our utmost efforts toward a common 
cause — for our natural resources, soil, water, wild- 
life and fish, constitute the wealth of this State, 
and all of its people. 





BIRD FEEDING 
No. 1 Hobby 





by Richard Byrd 


ANY PERSONS who enjoy 
M watching and studying wild- 

life often overlook a_ very 
simple form of entertainment which 
is enjoyable, relaxing, interesting, 
educational, and inexpensive, all at 
the same time. Actually, it is difficult 
to find an easier or better hobby than 
that of attracting song birds and 
other non-game birds to your home 
and garden. 


One of the finest features of bird 
feeding and attracting is the fact 
that it is a simple source of enter- 
tainment for children, invalids, el- 
derly people and other persons who 
may be somewhat confined to their 
homes or rooms. Furthermore, it is a 
hobby which can be enjoyed by any 
person, active or inactive, all year 
around for a very small investment 
of time and money. 


The fact is that anyone who has a 
few trees, a stretch of bushes, a bit 
of garden, a yard, or even a window 
sill, can have the pleasure of meeting, 
hearing and seeing numerous bird 
visitors every day. In addition, it is 
possible, with proper equipment, to 
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attract the birds to within what may 
be a few feet from your nose, so that 
you may easily study and observe 
them. 

As with everything else, however, 
there may be some drawbacks to at- 
tracting birds to your immediate 


area. 
DISADVANTAGES 


Occasionally, when many individual 
birds continually use the same small 
area, as about a feeding station, the 
disease-transmission hazard for the 
birds may be unduly increased. This 
danger, however, can be minimized by 
making sure that the birds’ food is 
dispensed from hoppers, or other 
similar devices, that will prevent the 
food from being contaminated by bird 
droppings. 

Another, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, objectionable feature of any 


Above photo of Cardinal (‘’Red- 
bird’) by Allan D. Cruickshenk 
from National Audubon Society. 








feeding program is that the birds 
may become over-dependent. Then, 
should the feeding be suddenly dis- 
continued, disastrous results for the 
birds might follow. This is par- 
ticularly true where large local popu- 
lations of birds have been built up 
through use of a feeding program, or 
when a year-around feeding program 
is suddenly stopped during the nest- 
ing period. 


Because of this, unless it is certain 
that the feeding can be continued 
adequately all throughout the year, it 
is best for the birds that they be fed 
only during the periods of natural 
food scarcity, which is generally dur- 
ing the winter months. 


Another bad feature of bird feeding 
is that it is sometimes possible to 
build up a local population of birds to 
the point where they become a nui- 
sance. This, however, can be readily 
cured by reducing the extent of the 
feeding program, which will usually 
cause the surplus birds to move into 
better areas. 








Simple arrangements like dried gourds make attractive nesting and feeding spots for such birds 


as house wrens. (Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank from National Audubon Society. ) 


In any event, any such disadvan- 
tages involved in a bird feeding pro- 
gram are heavily outweighed by the 


advantages of this pleasant and 
profitable pastime. 
NECESSITIES 


Four factors are of prime impor- 
tance in attracting birds and increas- 
ing their numbers — Food, Water, 
Cover, and Protection. Usually, it is 
a fairly simple matter to provide 
these four necessities for birds. It is 
often astonishing to discover how 
easy it is to keep healthy and happy 
birds in your locality. 

PROTECTION 

Protection, as used here, means 
that the birds must have freedom 
from excessive human disturbances 


as well as from their natural enemies. 
The area about a feeding station, for 
example, does not have to be com- 
pletely avoided by humans, but should 
be reasonably quiet most of the time. 
Such an area can be fenced, too, to 
prevent entrance by dogs and cats. A 
cat-proof fence, however, is a rather 
expensive proposition, and protection 
which is almost as good can be pro- 
vided through the use of guards on 
feeding and nesting posts, trees and 
baths. These guards, best made of 
sheet metal, should be placed like an 
inverted funnel around the post or 
tree, and should be, if possible, about 
five to six feet above ground, which 
will prevent predatory animals from 
jumping up on the post or tree. 


Shallow water dishes should have rough sides and bottoms to afford safe footing for mourning 


doves and other ground birds. (Photo by Komorowski from National Audubon Society.) 
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In addition, water and dust baths 
should be so located that nearby 
shrubbery and bushes do not afford 
protection and hiding places for 
predatory animals. This does not 
mean that the area about a feeding 
station should be bare. Birds want, 
and require, some cover. Trees, 
shrubs, and vines, as well as open 
space, are necessary in any first-class 
feeding area. Trees with ample 
crowns, well-grown clumps of shrub- 
bery, a few thickets of luxuriant 
vines, and grassy, sunny openings all 
combine to make a place livable for 
birds. 

WATER 

The importance of providing drink- 
ing and bathing places during dry 
periods should not be overlooked. Lack 
of water sometimes becomes _ so 
critical that birds die of thirst. 
Saucers, pie plates, or similar shallow 
dishes can be used to provide water, 
but the supply in them must be fre- 
quently renewed. 

A large bath, perhaps two to three 
feet in diameter, either on a stand or 
on the ground, is better and more 
convenient for the birds. Such a bath 
should be no more than six inches 
deep and should have gradually slop- 
ing sides. The bottom and sides should 
be rough to offer safe footing. 

If the bath is placed on the ground, 
it should be located in an open space 
so that predators cannot approach 
unnoticed. In many gardens it will 
be possible and desirable to combine 
the bird bath with a fish pool. In that 
case, the structure must be designed 
to provide the shallow water and open, 
sloping edges necessary to a good 
bath, as well as the deep water 
wanted for fish. A few attractive 
aquatic plants make a welcome addi- 
tion to such a set up. 

While probably not attractive to so 
many species as is the water bath, the 
importance of the dust bath should 
not be forgotten. This can best be 
provided by turning and breaking the 
soil in one or two small spots. These 
Should be located in a well drained, 
protected, sunny area where the soil 
is quite fine. It is possible that suit- 
able dirt will have to be imported and 
placed in a shallow hole two to three 
feet square. Such a bath, of course, 
should be filled to ground level. 


FOOD 
Though protection, cover, and water 
are essential in attracting birds to 
any area, food is probably the most 
important single factor. Where food 
is available there will usually be birds. 
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For a handful of crumbs, young and old alike can join the 


legion of people who enjoy feeding and watching songbirds 


Food may be offered either directly 
or by growing plants which produce 
edible fruits and seeds. A combina- 
tion of the two is generally prefer- 
able. Shrubs, trees and herbs having 
fruits and seeds which are attractive 
to birds can often be incorporated 
into the general landscaping plan. Nut 
trees, wild or cultivated cherries, 
hackberry, crabapple, Virginia creep- 
er, dogwood, sour gum, persimmon, 
guava, sunflower, amaranthus, various 
millets and sorghums are, along with 
many others, species which can be 
planted to produce bird food. In addi- 
tion to the seeds and fruits which they 
provide, the trees and shrubs of a well 
landscaped area will harbor an abund- 
ance of insects which are most desired 
by the birds. 

But even when such natural foods 
are grown, direct feeding remains as 
probably the most important single 
factor in attracting birds to an area. 
This is true because there is some 
period of scarcity with all natural 
bird foods, and because much more 
food can be supplied in a small area 
through direct feeding. 

The foods generally used in direct 
feeding include suet, pork rind, bones 
having marrow or meat shreds, cheese, 
chopped hard-boiled egg, cut apples, 
bird seed, crackers, bread crumbs, 
whole or cracked corn, corn meal, 
crumbled dog biscuits, dried fruits, 
cracked nuts, peanut butter, whole or 
rolled oats, scratch feed, pigeon feed, 
screenings, sunflower seed, and wheat. 
Of course, only a few of these would 
be offered at any one time or place. 
Whatever is most readily available 
should be used. 

The type of food provided will in 
part determine what kinds of birds 
are attracted. Woodpeckers will take 
suet, cracked nuts, and corn; jays will 
take these as well as the large seeds 
like sunflower and fruits; titmice, 
chickadees, and nuthatches like all of 
these, as well as crumbs. Mocking- 
birds, catbirds, thrashers, hermit 
thrushes and robins go for fresh and 
dried fruit and bread crumbs. Car- 
dinals, towhees, and blackbirds will 
relish sunflower seed, broken peanuts, 
corn, scratch feed, and grain. Spar- 
rows and juncos take scratch feed, 
small grain, small seed mixtures, 
crumbs, and screenings. Warblers can 
usually be attracted by suet, and, 
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more on the exotic side, humming- 
birds will frequently feed on diluted 
honey or syrup placed in a test tube 
or small bottle which has showy red, 
orange, or purple imitation flower 
petals fastened about the top. 


FEEDING STATIONS 

There are probably almost as many 
ways of actually making the food 
available to the birds as there are 
types of food. Devices that conserve 
food, guard it against contamination, 
and keep it available regardless of 
weather conditions, are best. Dry 
foods such as seed, grain, scratch 
feed and crumbs are usually best 
handled by some simple hopper. Suet, 
meat bones, cheese, pork rind and 
similar foods should be put in wire 
baskets, of about one-half inch mesh, 
to be hung in a tree or feeding 
station. Apples and other fruits can 
be impaled on small flathead nails 
driven into a feeding shelf or post. 
Ripe sunflower heads can be similarly 
supported, or suspended upside down 
for the especial benefit of chickadees 
and titmice. Shocks of grain, such as 
oats and unflailed rice, when hung in 
a tree, are particularly attractive to 
blackbirds and similar species. A 
coconut with a hole cut in one end and 
filled with suet, peanut butter, or 
raisins makes an attractive and prac- 





Many people enjoy building bird houses which 

are both decorative and practical for such birds 

as purple martins. (Photo by Allan D. Cruick- 
shank from National Audubon Society. ) 


tical feeder when attached on its side 
to a tree or feeding station. 

The feeding stations themselves can 
be of various designs and are interest- 
ing to build and arrange. Often two 
or three of different types will be 
wanted. The main considerations are 
simplicity, practicability, durability, : 
and cost. A shelf outside a window, or | 
a tray on a post or tree, is commonly | 

(Continued on Page 23) | 

















Simple food dispensers or hoppers, such as the one being patronized by a tufted titmouse, | 
are important to health of birds. (Photo by Hal Harrison from National Audubon Society.) | 
















Aaron Dutton went out to the coquina pits and 
discovered a mine of gold . . . goldfish, that is. 


By JOHN L. VOLLBRECHT 


NUMBER OF YEARS AGO, college students 
A started a national campus fad based on the 
difficult feat of swallowing goldfish. Just a 
few months ago, Aaron Dutton of St. Augustine, 
Florida, went into the coquina pits of Anastasia 
Island and came back with a story that was even 
harder to swallow than a goldfish. Dutton told of 
millions of wild goldfish swarming in the pits. He 
had followed a hunting dog to the brink of an aban- 
doned coquina quarry and discovered that beneath 
the slimy green surfaces of dozens of stagnant 
quarry ponds lay a small fortune in rare and semi- 
rare goldfish. 

Anastasia Island was Florida’s first known source 
of coquina, the 
limestone rock 
composed of shells 
and coral from 
which the old fort, 
Castillo de San 
Marcos, was built 
in, 2G12) Prior, <0 
that, in the late 
16th century, it is 
known that co- 
quina was taken 
from the island to 
build the old city 
of St. Augustine. 
Some of the earli- 
est pits, dug by 
Indian and peon 
labor, have been 
abandoned for 
centuries. 

The old pits, 
some of which are 
now being filled as transformation of the area into a 
State Park progresses, are natural catch basins for 
rain water. The abandoned pits are overgrown with 
jungle, some almost inaccessible. In decadence, these 
pits are also a man-made haven for the famous 
Anastasia Island rattlesnake (the island was once 
noted by Ripley as the home of more rattlers per 
square mile than any other area in the world) and a 
formidable population of water moccasins. 

Even the diamondbacks, however, failed to stem 
the goldfish rush that started when Aaron Dutton’s 
discovery was published in the St. Augustine 
RECORD. A stream of cars headed for the old 
coquina pits and poured out an army of Florida’s 





The pits of Anastasia Island are swarming with millions of rare and valuable 
wild goldfish. No one seems to know how or why they appeared there, and no 
one seems to care so long as the goldfish rush continues. (Photo by Author.) 
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strangest-looking fishermen. The townsfolk ‘‘fished”’ 
with everything from butterfly nets to cheesecloth 
in picture frames. Passersby, suddenly learning why 
the crowds were in the pits, dived after the goldfish 
with their bare hands. A picnic party dumped out a 
fresh jar of pickles and filled the container with gold- 
fish. A girl in a bathing suit screamed as a writhing 
moccasin slithered across the pond in which she was 
standing. Others, better prepared, came with beautiful 
crystal goldfish bowls and bait nets. Few of the 
prospectors left unrewarded. 

Had there been but one variety of goldfish, the 
phenomenon might rate an easy explanation by a 
skilled naturalist, but there were endless varieties— 

and there still are 
quite a few left! 
Some are pure 
gold. Others bear 
serrated gold 
markings. Still 
others are ebon 
black. One partic- 
ularly beautiful 
specimen caught 
by Dutton was 
blood relation to a 
goldfish that was 
swimming about 
in a Jacksonville 
pet shop with a 
three-dollar price 
tag! 

Perhaps the only 
man in St. Augus- 
tine who didn’t 
cheer the goldfish 
bonanza was Ray 

Williams, variety store proprietor and chief goldfish 
merchant in the city. Now that the novelty of wild 
goldfish is beginning to wear off, Ray’s sales are 
going back to normal. 

How did the goldfish find their way into the pit 
ponds? There are several explanations. One group of 
goldfishers claims that back during the Florida boom 
of the ’twenties a party of promoters started a com- 
mercial project to crossbreed goldfish with other 
types. The existence of moss-grown boomtime streets 
(paved) and curbings in the pit area lends superficial 
credence to this theory, but wildlife students are at a 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Here's one Sportman-writer 


who is tired of verbal 


brick-bats which he labels 


‘‘Anti-Sportsmen Propaganda” 


He says the pot is cracked 


in three places. 


CRACKED POTS 


B RUSH crackled sharply ahead of me 

where a fringe of green palmetto 
met the grey blackgum creek border. 
I saw the buck’s flag bob briefly over 
underbrush, and then across a bush 
sailed the strangest animal I ever 
hope to see. 

It was the pinto buck whose picture 
you may have recently seen in the 
newspapers and magazines. It was 
published widely because this deer 
was pure white with irregular brown 
patches. 

As a matter of fact, I was so flab- 
bergasted at his appearance that I 
didn’t even shoot at the animal. But 
seconds later one of our party bagged 
him, and this writer duly recorded 
that accomplishment on film. We re- 
turned to our several homes with a 
very pleasant memory of a truly 
memorable hunt, the reasonable har- 
vest of a deer taken in the best tradi- 
tions of sportsmanship—and consider- 
able meat for the pot. 

That should have been the end of 
this, and of every similar story—but 
it wasn’t. 

Nossir, this writer had no more 
than returned and gotten the picture 
on the Associated Press wire when 
the very scorchin’est of letters began 
boiling in from both men and women. 

This was not the first time a writer 
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DANGEROUS 


has received letters condemning him 
and all of his ilk for slaughtering 
poor, innocent (whatever “innocent’”’ 
is supposed to mean in this case) deer. 
It will not be the last. 

For sportsmen are today standing 
fat, dumb and happy in a downpour 
of public opinion that grows more 
torrential every year. I’ve been in the 
business a good while and I know. It 
may be okay to shoot a sheriff, make 
moonshine whiskey, or even trap a 
mink coat—but by golly you’d better 
not bounce birdshot off a game bird 
to put meat in the pot. If some of us 
do not recognize this as serious anti- 
sportsman propaganda, it’s simply be- 
cause we’re too smug. 

You may laugh it off by saying 
“cracked pots always blow off steam.” 
And you’re right. 

But stick your finger over the 
kettle some time and you’ll learn that 
uncontrolled steam can get mighty 
rough. Casey Jones and the fellow 


by GERALD R. HUNTER 


who shoved “Old Engine 97” down her 
last mile of railroad track were scalded 
to death by their own blessed steam 
boilers. 

More and more misinformed males 
are dabbling in this anti-sportsman 
propaganda, which originally got its 
forced-draft heat from a few of our 
gentle womenfolk. And enough will 
never be said or written about anti- 
sport crusaders who eat veal, who 
wear doeskin gloves, beaver or mink 
coats, and alligator or kangaroo shoes. 
You can bet your pet scattergun no 
“hot-letter-to-the-editor, spare - our - 
poor-animals” crackpot is going to do 
without his or her beefsteak. I don’t 
know how a cow can be less “inno- 
cent” than a deer, but to these people 
the “innocent” animal is always the 
one they themselves happen to have no 
use for—or can’t hit. 

These are the men and women who 
seem to spend all their time brewing 
up fiendish ways to plague sportsmen. 
But their plans would necessarily be 
impotent without approval of those 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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There was plenty of game i 





By 0. EARL FRYE 


R. FLORIDA HUNTER, what’s wrong 
with our hunting? 

Something must be wrong, for de- 
spite the fact that Florida just com- 
pleted one of its most successful hunt- 
ing seasons in.recent years, there 
were fewer hunters afield this year. 
This is plainly evidenced by the fact 
that there was a reduction in the 
number of 1950-51 hunting licenses as 
compared to the total for 1949-50. 

The fault cannot lie entirely with 
the quantity of game, because there 
seems to be plenty of game available 
in most areas of the state. This year’s 
quail hunting in extreme southern 
Florida was the finest we have had 
since 1946, and quail hunters, in 
general, found good hunting through- 
out the state. Deer hunting, particu- 
larly in the controlled Eglin Field and 
Ocala Wildlife Management Area 
hunts, was unusually good. Dove and 
duck hunting was better than usual, 
possibly because of the severe winter 
weather in the north which resulted 
in more birds for Florida. 

Turkey hunting was better this 
year throughout most of Florida, with 
the exception of a few localities, such 
as the Gulf Hammock region on the 
west coast, where turkeys were very 
searce. Florida’s squirrel hunters were 
the only nimrods who were generally 
unsuccessful, except in a few locali- 
ties, Charlotte and Hardee counties 
for example, where squirrel hunting 
was very good. 

No, the principal fault lies not with 
the supply of game, but elsewhere. 

The simple fact is that many of the 
potential 1950-51 hunters felt that 
they had no place to hunt, and, there- 
fore, they did not buy hunting 
licenses. Many of our so-called “little” 
hunters (those of average or less- 
than-average incomes) felt, perhaps 
rightly, that there was no sense in 
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Florida this hunting season, but there were fewer hunters afield. So the question is 


Wrong With Our Hunting? 


buying a license when they did not 
have even a fair chance to bag their 
favorite game. 


Since, on an overall basis, there 
was plenty of game available to 
Florida hunters this year, the prin- 
cipal fault must be that there was a 
scarcity of public hunting lands ac- 
cessible to the average hunter. 


Obviously, there is only one remedy 
for the situation: Open more lands to 
public hunting. It sounds simple, and 
it is simple, except for one fact: It 
takes money to open hunting lands to 
the general public and build up the 
supplies of game, and the necessary 
finances are not presently available. 
There are, in fact, hundreds of 
thousands of acres of private lands in 
Florida that could be very easily 
opened to public hunting, if sufficient 
funds were available. 


During the past three years, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion has acquired public hunting 
rights on approximately 470,000 acres, 
generally under long-term agree- 
ments. Included in this total are the 
Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management 
Area (120,000 acres), the Stein- 
hatchee Wildlife Management Area 
(160,000 acres), the Avon Park Wild- 
life Management Area (107,000 
acres), the Wewahitchka Wildlife 
Management Area (75,000 acres), 
and the Hart-Bass tract (8,000 acres) 
that was opened to controlled deer 
hunting as a part of the Avon Park 
Hunt. . 


All of these lands, except the Avon 
Park Area, are privately owned. The 
latter tract is the Avon Park Bombing 
Range which belongs to, and is con- 
trolled by, the United States Air 
Force. The Air Force and the Com- 
mission executed a 5-year agreement 
under which approximately one-half 
the area is open to public hunting, 
and the remaining half is utilized as 
a breeding ground. 


In general, it has been. found that 
it is not too difficult to: have certain 
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types of private lands opened to pub- 
lic hunting. Agreements covering the 
private lands are in effect for varying 
lengths of time, depending largely 
upon the initial expenditures neces- 
sary for the Commission. to acquire 
public hunting rights. These agree- 
ments vary in length from the year- 
to-year understanding covering the 
Hart-Bass Area in Highlands County 
to the 25-year agreement for the Gulf 
Hammock Area. The principal points 
in all agreements are as follows: 


1. That the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission be given the right 
to permit general public hunting on 
the lands involved for the length of 
time specified in the agreement. 


2. That Commission wildlife offi- 
cers be assigned to such lands, and 
that they assist the landowner in pre- 
venting cattle or timber theft, woods 


burning, or other such _ trespasses. 
Such wildlife officers are not em- 
powered to make arrests for tres- 
passing, but are obligated to advise 
the landowners of any activities which 
are damaging to his property. 

3. That the Commission agree to 
construct fence, improve pasture, and 
furnish other services to the land- 
owner that will also be of value to 
the Commission in protecting and 
producing game. The extent of these 
activities is dependent primarily upon 
the quality and type of game range 
involved, and the length of time dur- 
ing which the public will be allowed 
to hunt on the land. 

Because the Commission is sup- 
ported almost entirely by revenue 
from hunting and fishing licenses, it 
can never hope to compete financially 
with wealthy private individuals for 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Acreages of Major Types of Active or Potential 
Public Hunting Lands in Florida—1950-51 


Open to 
Controlled 
Public Hunting 


Open to 
Uncontrolled 
Public Hunting 


Closed to 
Hunting 


National Forests 


1,240,000 183,700 


623,300 433,000 


Military Reservations—Air Forces 


567,000 | 410,000 


157,000 


Private Lands—Hunting Rights Controlled by Commission 


363,000 | 268,000 


Lands Owned by Commission 


115,000 57,000 


58,000 


Florida State Forests 


264,000 


218,000 | 46,000 


Lands Belonging to U. S. Department of Agriculture 


110,000 


2,659,000 918,700 
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Totals 


110,000 


899,000° 


841,300° 
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NEW DEAL for both bobwhite 
quail and the farmers is pre- 
sently sweeping through some 


of the agricultural districts of 
Florida. It is moving so fast in some 
sections that people have difficulty in 
keeping abreast of the latest develop- 
ments. It is the Farm Plan. 

Curiously enough, the Farm Plan 
is a scheme that takes into considera- 
tion two seemingly opposed factors— 
the wild, free creatures of Nature, 
and the tamed, cultivated acres of 
Mankind. 

At first glance, it seems almost 
absurd that the abundance of wild- 
life on a cultivated farm can be in 
direct ratio to the fertility and pro- 
ductivity of that farm, And yet, there 
is a very close connection between the 
two. 

Years ago, the primary objective of 
the settler and the farmer was to rid 
his land of all wild things—plants and 
animals—so that he could closely cul- 
tivate his land and produce as rich a 
crop as possible. This often resulted 
in stripping the land bare down to 
the very soil, and then planting it as 
thickly as possible with paying crops. 
This seemed to be a good plan and 
was used by American farmers for 
many generations. 

But now the shoe is on the other 
foot, and modern farmers are learn- 
ing that the wisest and most effec- 
tive use of their land may be achieved 
by devoting portions of it to the pro- 
duction of such valuable wildlife crops 
as bobwhite quail. 

Today, Soil Conservation Districts 
and State Game Departments are 
working together under cooperative 
agreements that will assist farmers 
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THE FA 


By ROBERT W. MURRAY 


in the conservation and restoration of 

native wildlife. In Florida, as in many 

other states, numerous farms are be- 

ginning to produce better wildlife and 

money crops as a result of this work. 
ORIGINS 

It is perhaps fitting at this point 
that the origin, evolution, and func- 
tioning of this union of interests be- 
tween the farming and wildlife agen- 
cies be briefly outlined: 

In the beginning, the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service recognized that 
wildlife is one of our natural re- 
sources that must be conserved and 
managed through wise use of the 
land. Through its system of land 
capability classification, the Service 
classifies land that is unsuited for 
the production of cultivated crops, 
pastures, or timber as suitable for 
wildlife land. Needless to say, at the 
rate our land has been exploited by 
many interests, much of our land now 
falls into the wildlife class. 

In 1947, Dr. Edward H. Graham 
stated that the estimated total of 
wildlife land in the continental United 
States was approximately 100 million 
acres. Since 1940, when the Game 
Departments of Georgia, Virginia and 
Mississippi recognized the Soil Con- 
servation Districts as a potential im- 
portant factor in farm-game manage- 
ment, the Service and the Game De- 
partments have combined their in- 
terests and efforts toward the de- 
velopment of much land for wildlife 
under the Farm Plan. 


The author is indebted to Elmer E. Jones and 
Bert F. Karick, of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, for valuable assistance rendered dur- 
ing preparation of this article. 


THE PLAN 

All land-use policies recommended 
by the Soil Conservation Service stem 
from individual farm plans. A land- 
owner who is interested in having a 
land-use program on his land must 
first file application with his local 
Soil Conservation Service technician. 
The technician, in turn, surveys the 
landowner’s property, makes a de- 
tailed land-use map, and recommends 
practices to be applied. This roughly 
constitutes the farm plan. The tech- 
nicilan may recommend that wildlife 
food or cover crops be planted on a 
certain site which he classifies as 
either wildlife land or land on which 
he feels that wildlife will dovetail 
into the general land-use pattern. 


If the landowner is a good cooper- 
ator and is willing to follow recom- 
mendations of the technician, planting 
material is furnished to him free of 
cost by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. Thus, through the 
combined interests and efforts of the 
landowner, the Service, and the Com- 
mission, a bit of land that has here- 
tofore been unproductive will here- 
after be producing a wildlife crop— 
a symbol of wise land-use and con- 
servation foresight. 


As an example of this, a detailed 
farm plan of a 40-acre farm is pre- 
sented with this article. This farm is 
located in Escambia County, Florida, 
and is cooperating with the Perdido 
River Soil Conservation District. The 
farm was used as a demonstrational 
farm in a “Save Our Soil Day” on 
October 20, 1949. Under the direction 
of the Soil Conservation Service, and 
the sponsorship of the District and 
local civic and industrial organiza- 
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tions, a complete soil and water con- 
servation program was put _ into 
operation on the farm in one day; 
normally a task that would require 
six years if the landowner was work- 
ing alone. 

The one-acre waterway and wild- 
life area will be planted to thunbergii 
lespedeza next spring. This is a 
perennial, introduced bush lespedeza 
that is a preferred quail food and 
has proven to be quite successful in 
North Florida plantings. It also helps 
to control erosion in waterways. 

Other wildlife practices include the 
sowing of Florida beggarweed in the 
cornfields at the time the corn is 
“laid-by”. Florida beggarweed is a 
tall annual legume which is native to 
Florida and which also provides ex- 
cellent quail food. It also adds nitro- 
gen to the soil, and serves as a cover 
crop during the remainder of the 
season after the corn is “laid-by”’. 
The thunbergii seedlings and the 
beggarweed seed are furnished by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

Conservation practices applied on 
this farm are typical of many in 
Escambia County. Here the people are 
progressive, and conservation interest 
runs high. Through the cooperation 
received from the Soil Conservation 
Service, they have become very con- 
scious about wise land-use. An idea of 
the attitude of the local people may 
be gained from the following figures: 

Number of farms in county, 800; 
number of farms with plans, 488; 
number of acres under plan systems, 
57,000; miles of terraces completed, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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FIELD No. 1 
Water Disposal — l-acre waterway along 
N.E. corner of field intercepts part of ter- 
race water from field. Upper portion of 


this waterway excavated, sodded_ with 
carpet grass, seeded with Pensacola bahia 
grass, with 400 Ibs. fertilizer applied at 
time of seeding. Lower portion of waterway 
excavated, sodded with carpet grass, seeded 
with 10 lbs. Pensacola bahia grass and 10 
Ibs. rye grass seed, with 400 lbs. 4-10-7 
fertilizer applied at time of seeding. Oat 
straw mulch applied as protective cover for 
grass. Waterway along W. side intercepts 
part of terrace water. 

Wildlife Area—500 bicolor lespedeza 
plants planted along E. boundary of water- 
way to serve as- erosion control measure and 
provide food for quail. 


Terracing—5,000 feet of channel-type ter- 
races, approximately 30 feet wide and with 
ridges 15 inches high, constructed. 


Cropping Practices — Field prepared, 
seeded to lupine and fertilized with basic 
slag. Due to small acreage, owner will use 
this field for annual row crops followed by 
a winter legume each year. 


FIELD No. 2 

Water Disposal System— l-acre meadow 
strip across W. side of field excavated, 
sodded with carpet grass, seeded with 10 
Ibs. Pensacola bahia grass and 20 lbs. rye 
grass. Meadow strip mulched with oat 
straw as protective cover. 

Cropping Practices— Field planted to 
lupine. Due to light nature of land, field 
rotated with corn and peanuts, with lupine 
following peanuts. Beggarweed sown in 
corn middles at ‘laying-by” time. 





FIELD No. 3 

Preparation and Planting — Field cleared 
of scrub oak and prepared with heavy disk. 
One ton of dolomite lime and 400 Ibs. of 
4-10-7 fertilizer worked into soil. Ten lbs. 
of Pensacola bahia grass and_ one-half 
bushel of Florida black rye seeded to acre. 
Fifteen Ibs. common lespedeza per acre 
seeded later. 

Terracing — 5,000 feet of level terraces 
constructed. Level terraces used for mois- 
ture conservation and as erosion protection 
while grass is becoming established. 

Fencing — Fencing along all boundaries, 
except E. side of field, established to 
contour. 

FIELD No. 4 

Water Disposal—l-acre meadow strip ex- 
tends into fields No. 1 and 2. Carpet grass 
sod placed, and area seeded with 10 lbs. 
Pensacola bahia grass and 20 lbs. rye grass 
seed. 

Terracing—3,000 feet broad-base channel- 
type terraces constructed. 

Cropping Practices — One-half bushel 
Florida black rye per acre planted for 
erosion control and winter grazing. Re- 
peated annually. Early corn planted an- 
nually for grazing. Early maturing hairy 
indigo seeded at rate of 6 lbs. per acre 
next spring. 

FIELD No. 5 
Use—One-acre field used for homesite. 
FIELD No. 6 

Waterway—15-ft. waterway stabilized with 
carpet grass sod. Waterway will intercept 
surface water concentrated along fence on 
E. side of field. 

Pine Planting —Pine seedlings planted 


with mechanical tree planter. 
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OST people have heard of very 

few kinds of snakes, but nearly 
everyone knows of the king snake, 
which is famous for its habit of at- 
tacking other snakes, including even 
poisonous ones. As a matter of fact, 
the whole life history of the king 
snake is interesting, as the following 
account reveals. 


The female king snake deposits 10 
to 20 eggs, sometimes more, in the 
pulpy wood of a decaying stump, or 
under humus and debris in a woodland 
glade, or even beneath soft sand in 
a warm, sunny spot. The eggs are 


THE KING SNAKE 


leathery-shelled, not hard-shelled like 
birds’ eggs, whitish in color, each 
about an inch long and a half-inch 
wide. Heat from the sun, and from 
the slow decomposition of the sur- 
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rounding wood pulp or debris, incu- 
bates the eggs, which hatch in about 
2 months time. The little snake 
emerges from a neat slit in the egg 
shell, and usually stays in or near 
the nest for a few hours, during which 
time it sheds the outer layer of its 
skin. Then it crawls away, ready to 
begin life on its own, never having 
received any parental care. 


From the start, the king snake 
seems quite willing to tackle any sort 
of creature that isn’t too large to be 
eaten. The baby snake feeds on earth- 
worms, grubworms, grasshoppers, 1iz- 


(Ninth in a series of authoritative articles written exclusively for FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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ards, small snakes of other species, 
little frogs and salamanders, and baby 
rats and mice. As it grows older, it 
may catch and eat adult rats, mice, 
pocket gophers, young rabbits, frogs, 
lizards, birds and their eggs, and 
snakes of many kinds. It is not true 
that the king snake deliberately seeks 
out poisonous snakes with which to 
do battle; it eats many harmless 
snakes as well, including garter, rib- 
bon, green and hog-nosed snakes, sev- 
eral species of water snakes, black 
snakes, and yellow rat snakes. But 
if a king snake, while hunting, hap- 
pens upon a diamondback rattlesnake 
or some other kind of rattler, or upon 
a cottonmouth moccasin, it doesn’t 
hesitate to attack; and usually the 
king snake emerges victorious from 
the combat. 


It is interesting to watch a king 
snake capture its prey. First there is 
a careful stalk, then a sudden strike 
as the king snake imbeds its many 
sharp teeth in the victim. In a flash 
the prey is drawn beneath the snake 
and enveloped in several constricting 
coils. If the prey is a rat, it dies in 
a few moments, unable to breathe in 
the snake’s powerful grip; but if the 
victim is another snake, and especially 
a large one, it may be several hours 
before the king snake can kill its op- 
ponent, and in the meantime there is 
a great deal of thrashing, writhing, 
and biting on the part of both com- 
batants. Should the prey be a rattler 
or moccasin, the king snake is very 
apt to be bitten several times, but 
is little affected by the bites, being 
immune to the venoms of these snakes. 
(Apparently the king snake is not 
immune to the nerve-destroying poi- 
son of the coral snake, however.) The 
victorious king snake then eats its 
prey, swallowing it whole and usually 
head-first. Like most snakes, a king 
snake can stretch its jaws to an as- 
tonishing degree, and may swallow 
another snake nearly as large as itself. 


Many people are surprised to learn 
that the king snake is an important 
enemy of turtles. Most common water 
turtles of Florida leave their lakes and 
streams each year and crawl back upon 
the bank a varying distance, there 
to scoop out a hole in which to deposit 
eggs. The turtle nests are well con- 
cealed and hard to find—but not for 
the king snake, which seeks them out, 
noses into them, and devours as many 
eggs as possible! During the turtle’s 
nesting season, it is not unusual to 
find king snakes jam-packed with 30 
to 40 turtle eggs. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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There really is something new un- 
der the Florida sun—Sam Pickard‘s 
exotic fishing camp located on Crys- 
tal River along the central Gulf 
coast. If Sam’s Paradise Point doesn’t 
do anything else, it will surely set 
a new trend in luxurious bailiwicks 
for anxious anglers. Theme of the 
camp is found in the slogan: “Live 
and fish in modern surroundings 
away from the big city.” 

Nestled among the pines and palms, 
and fronted by the crystal-clear wa- 
ters of King’s Bay, Paradise Point 
actually consists of 16 beautifully 
constructed efficiency apartment 
units, each saturated in modernistic 
South Sea Island amosphere. 

But even the horny-handed, be- 
whiskered fisherman, accustomed to 
sleeping in ramshackle, plain deal 
fishing cabins, will like this place. At 
Paradise Point, a fisherman can leave 
his ever-loving wife and children 
behind while he fishes‘all day, with 
the assurance that his little woman 
will be purring upon his return. For 
any woman would purr upon seeing 
the home-like air-conditioned living 
units which are fully equipped, even 
down to the last shiny pot or pan. 

Better yet, Sam’s camp is located 
in virgin water-front country which 
offers the angler his choice of any- 
thing from fresh-water black bass to 
salt-water tarpon, with the latter type 
of fishing reaching its peak from 
March to June. In addition, it offers 
hunters some of the finest of Flor- 
ida’s duck hunting, for migratory wa- 
ter birds dot the surface of the spring 
waters of the river like pepper on a 
poached egg. The clear waters of 
Crystal River, incidentally, offers the 
sea-going yachtsmen an excellent op- 
portunity to clean the bottoms of 
their ships at no expense. According 
to Ronnie Green, manager of the 
camp, King’s Bay, headwaters of the 


river and site of Paradise Point, is 
one of the few places that will take 
a 30 to 40 foot cruiser in water so 
clear that it will kill all of the sea- 
worms and barnacles on a ship’s hull 
in a few days. This leaves the happy 
boat-owner ample time to fish and 
loaf at the camp while Nature does 
all the work of scraping the vessel’s 
bottom clean. 

As he loafs, the yachtsman, as well 
as the fisherman, finds that he has 
his choice of permanent expert camp 
guides, deep sea charter fishing, 
fresh-water fishing, good boats and 
motors, a fine restaurant, and even a 
maid to pick up his fishing boots. 

The whole unique project is the 
product of the fertile mind of Pickard, 
who is a retired executive, and one 
of the original organizers, of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The gaily- 
colored modernistic units, designed 
by the noted architect, Howell Hob- 
son of Leesburg, are situated on a 
two-acre plot of what was once part 
of Florida’s densest swamp. To erect 
the camp, Sam, and others, poured 
between a quarter and a half million 
dollars into perfecting a fisherman’s 
dream. 

How much does it cost? Well, the 
rates are comparatively modest, con- 
sidering that each unit sleeps from 
two to four fishermen, and are on a 
level with rates charged by many 
Florida hotels. 

Both Ronnie and Sam are also keep- 
ing in mind that peculiar lost soul of 
most fishing paradises—the bachelor 
fisherman. They plan to erect suit- 
able quarters for bachelor fishermen 
within the near future, that is: quar- 
ters for the single men who would 
rather have the resturant chef fry 
their fish. 

One thing is sure: Paradise Point 
is an atomic-age fisherman’s para- 
dise. —BOB DAHNE 
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Fabled Suwannee River emerges from deep in Georgia’s Okefenokee Lake Okeechobee, in south central Florida, is the largest body of 
Swamp to flow south through northern Florida and spill out into fresh water in Florida, and second largest entirely within United 
the warm tropical Gulf of Mexico on Florida’s central west coast. States. ‘The Big Lake” is famed for its largemouth bass fishing. 


FLORIDA’S FISH 


By CHARLES 


It would take hundreds of pages and thousands of words to ade- 
quately describe all of Florida’s outstanding fishing grounds. With 
30,000 named lakes, numerous rivers and streams, and countless 


canals, bays and bayous, Florida offers an almost unlimited choice 


to the happy fresh-water fishermen. 

Presented here on these pages is a mere sprinkling of our more 
famous fishing spots. Not mentioned are such world-renowned 
locations as the St. Johns River, Lake Hellen Blazes, Shark River, 
Lake Marion, Lake George, Caloosahatchee River, and many, many 
more. 

The only way to describe all this in a short sentence is to say: 


Ochlochnee River is in northern Florida and also flows to Gulf. The St. Mark’s River is in 


Lake Tsala Apopka (above) is part of Tsala chain 
in central west Florida, while Okefenokee Swamp 
(below) extends from southeast George down into 
Florida’s Baker county, and has many hidden lakes. 








The Dead Lakes, located in Calhoun and Gulf counties, are rated Known to many as Lake Wilmington, Blue Cypress Lake is situated 
as one of the outstanding fishing grounds in northwest Florida. in Indian River county on Florida’s central east coast. Seldom 
Cane-pole fishermen and others crowd in for speckled perch season. visited by strangers, it has long been rated as a top-notch spot. 


ING PARADISES 


' ANDERSON 


“One out of every 12 inland acres in Florida is in fresh water, and 
a great portion of this is ideally suited to the fisherman’s purpose.” 

And then the salt-water fishing—Florida has 2,100 miles of 
salt-water coastlines, as well as easy access to the Gulf of Mexico 


and the Gulfstream. 

Florida’s waters contain well over 600 different species of fish, 
many of which are top-notch game fish. 

In all, Florida, with its sparkling salt and fresh waters, offers 
an enormous amount of fishing possibilities that is sure to suit the 
taste of any fisherman. No one fisherman will ever fish it all. 


?n Florida’s Wakulla County. Ocheesee Pond is found in Calhoun county in northwest Florida. 


Orange Lake (above) is located in north central 
counties of Alachua and Marion. Withlacoochee 
River (below) rises in Polk county, central west 
Florida, and wanders north and west to the Gulf. 
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CLARKSVILLE, FLORIDA 
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BONA ALLEN, JR., Owner 
JIM WILLIAMS, Manager 
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REGISTERED BRAHMAN 
and 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


CABINS @® BOATS @® MOTORS 
DUCK HUNTING @® GUIDE SERVICE 


® 
LAKESIDE 
SPORT CAMP 


8 Miles North of Moore Haven 
On West Side of Lake Okeechobee 
On State Road 78 : 


A. A. BECK, Owner 


Route 2 MOORE HAVEN, FLA. 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
SALES %* SERVICE 


BOATS ® MARINE SUPPLIES 
CONNELLY’S 
MARINE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








VISIT 


ROSS ALLEN’S 
REPTILE INSTITUTE 
WHERE 
SNAKES ARE MILKED FOR 
VENOM EVERY DAY 
If interested in literature on: 
eSnakebites @Alligators @Lizards eTurtles 
eSnakes eSnakeproof Boots eSnakeproof 


Fences @Snakes’ Skins @Reptile Collecting 
Equipment eCurios ... 


Send your permanent address for our 
mailing list. 


ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


18 Please mention Ftornmwa Wiutpiire when answering ads. 
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By FRED W. JONES 


(Outdoor Editor, Lakeland Ledger & Radio 
Station WLAK) 


The dog has often been called man’s 
best friend, but even this comparatively high 
honor doesn’t do full justice to the species. 

Or, since the term, “best friend”, could 
cover a multitude of things, possibly it 
would be better to say that few people 
fully realize, or take advantage of, the po- 
tentialities for service to mankind that the 
abilities of dogs make possible. 

From the hunting angle (the only one 
we will consider) there are dozens of breeds 
and strains of dogs, each of which has its 
own adaptabilities that may be used to 
great advantage. The proper use of dogs in 
hunting not only greatly increases the 
pleasures to be derived, but also serves to 
greatly reduce the amount of game lost. 

In fact, it is our opinion, formed over a 
period of some years of observation and 
experience, that this last service is one of 
oddly 
enough, is the one most often overlooked. 

If a game technician were to approach 
a group of sportsmen with the statement 
that he had discovered a way to increase 
the number of available ducks for the com- 
ing season by some 15 or 20 millions; to 
increase the number of available upland 
game birds by a number equal to the num- 
ber bagged by sportsmen during the past 
season, and to increase the number of legal 
deer bagged by sportsmen hunting on all 
ground not covered by snow by at least 
35 percent without reducing the numbers 
left after the hunting season, he would be 
received, by the thinking people at least, 
with wide open arms but utter incredulity. 
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Such immense gains and benefits, they 
would say, are absolutely impossible. No: 
practicable method of restocking or planting 
has ever accomplished anywhere near that 
large an increase of any game species over 
any sizeable area. 

Yet the full and proper use of the various 
breeds and strains of dogs could come near 
accomplishing these objectives. 

For according to our latest information, 
some 15 to 20 million ducks were killed but 
not recovered by hunters in the United 
States during the 1950-51 season. A large 
proportion of this waste could have been 
saved by the use of retrievers. If just half 
of the wasted kill could have been recov- 
ered, and the hunter’s take had remained 
the same, there would have been at least 
15 or 20 million more ducks available next 
year. 

The story on upland game birds is ap- 
proximately the same. The number of birds 
killed outright or wounded seriously enough 
so that they died later, by hunters without 
dogs, is just about equal to the number 
actually bagged. 

Estimates of the numbers of deer lost each 
year after they have been mortally wounded, 
vary all the way from 25 to 100 percent of 
the number bagged. Usually the smaller 
estimates come from the states which allow 
the use of hounds in hunting the species. 

However, even in these states, of which 
Florida is one, many kills are lost because 
the abilities of the dogs are not used to 
the fullest extent. 

We do not know of a single state which 
does, or would, prohibit the use of a hound 
on a leash for the purpose of trailing up 
a deer that has been wounded by a legal 
hunter. Yet we are fully convinced that less 
than one percent of such mortally wounded 
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animals are recovered by this method in 
the country as a whole. 

We are just as firmly convinced that 75 
percent of such mortally wounded animals 
could be recovered if every hunter made 
proper use of a properly trained dog. 

Assuming that we are somewhere near 
right in the foregoing statements, it be- 
comes obvious that “man’s best friend” 
can be a friend indeed to the conservation 
ef our wildlife resources. 

The proper and full use of dogs can 
greatly increase the number of deer, quail, 
pheasants, ducks, geese, coots, ruffed grouse, 
and other species that are brought to bag 
in the coming years. And it can do this 
while maintaining, or increasing, the over- 
all populations of the species. 

It can therefore, greatly extend the 
number of years of public hunting that we 
have left in this country. 

An increase in the proper use of dogs 
can also tremendously increase the amount 
of enjoyment that each individual hunter 
gets out of his days in the woods and fields. 
There is no greater satisfaction than watch- 
ing a skillful dog at work. 

Of all the wildlife conservation prac- 
tices ever suggested, in our opinion the most 
effective and soul-satisfying of all is: “Buy 
and use a good dog.” 

Give man’s best friend a chance to show 
what a real friend he can be! —END 


THE KING SNAKE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


There is a common belief that the 
king snake always remains calm and 
friendly in the presence of man. Ac- 
tually, while some king snakes seem 
quite docile when approached, others 
fl-e from man, and if escape is blocked 
off, will turn and fight. An outraged 
king snake coils the body and rears 
the head and neck in a fighting pose, 
often with half-open mouth. Simul- 
taneously, the tip of the tail is vi- 
brated with great rapidity, and if the 
snake is among dry leaves, a buzzing 
sound, somewhat like that of a rattle- 
snake, results. From this position the 
snake will strike at any object that 
comes within range, accompanying 
each lunge with a sharp, sneeze-like 
hiss. The bite of a king snake is com- 
pletely non-poisonous, the many sharp 
little teeth producing only small 
scratches which soon heal. 

The king snake, as a species, ranges 
from New Jersey to the southern tip 
of Florida, and thence westward to 
Wyoming, California, and Mexico; but 
throughout this great range it has 
broken up into local races, each with 
a distinctive coloration and with other 
characteristic features. Thus the king 
snake of the lower Mississippi Valley 
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is speckled; that of Kentucky is usu- 
ally unspotted black; a California race 
is sometimes striped; etc. 

The king snake of the Atlantic Sea- 
board states is glossy black with white 
or yellow markings forming a chain- 
like pattern (see photograph). Called 
the “common king snake,” “chain king 
snake,” or simply “king snake,” it is 
the best known member of the group. 
It ranges southward about as far as 
Marion County, in central Florida. Be- 
low Marion County, the king snake 
becomes brown with a great number of 
yellow cross-bands; this form is called 
the Florida king snake. In the extreme 
southern tip of the state, the Florida 
king snake is replaced by Brooks’ 
king snake, which is nearly a uniform 
golden brown. In the Chipola and Apa- 
lachicola river area is found the rare 
and recently discovered Goin’s king 
snake, which is marked with wide 
alternating bands of brown and cream. 

The four races of the king snake 
that occur in Florida are all closely 
similar in habits, as far as is known. 
All are large, glossy, attractively 
marked snakes, reaching an average 
adult length of about 5 feet, with occa- 
sional specimens of 6 feet or more. 
(The largest king snake ever brought 
in to the Reptile Institute was caught 
near Orange Lake, Florida; it meas- 
ured 6 feet 10 inches in total length.) 
All are docile and hardy in captivity, 
and are in considerable demand for 
exhibits, zoos, reptile collections and 
the like. 

In addition to the common king 
snake and its races, two other species 
of king snakes occur in Florida. One 
of these, the brown king snake, is 
supposedly rare, and has been found 
only a few times in the state. The 


other, the scarlet king snake, has been 
described in a previous article of this 
series. (FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Oct., 


1950). 


—End 

















Te FLORIDA 


HANDBOOK 
1949-1950 


®Over 400 pages crammed full with 
Florida Facts, History, Government, 
People, Places, Resources ... “a 
must for any person desiring a well- 
rounded knowledge of Florida .. . 
indispensable to anyone wanting to 
have always at his fingertips the 
knowledge about his state all its 
citizens should possess.’ 


Onder Yowl 


Florida’s only complete reference 
book—$3.00 post paid 


THE PENINSULAR PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 549 Tallahassee, Fla. 


FISH! HUNT! SWIM! RELAX! 


Grimes’ 
Moonrise Camp 


Modern Housekeeping Cottages right on the 


lake, with Electric Refrigerators, Gas Stoves, 


and Hotel Beds. 
NEW PLYWOOD BOATS e NEW MOTORS 


On famous Lake Tsala Apopka, Citrus County, 
between Inverness and. Floral City, 
on U. 8. 41 


J. J. GRIMES 


FLORAL CITY, FLORIDA 


Fishing “VACATIONERS” Baits 
Hunting Motors - Boats Guides 


PARADISE D 
RADISE, DEL Ux! nSO J TAGES 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
Overlooking Lake Tsala Apopka, on Road 200, 
three miles north 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Chappell 
PHONE 2489 oJ P. O. BOX 7 


BOATS CABINS 


TRAILS END CAMp 


“On the Withlacoochee’’ 


FLORAL CITY, FLORIDA 
HUNTING FISHING 


NEW MODERN CABINS 


SUTTON’S LODGE 
NEW HOTEL BEDS 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
BAIT - MOTORS - BOATS - GUIDES 
“Follow the signs east of Hernando” 
ON LAKE TSALA APOPKA 


TALLAHASSEE MOTOR HOTEL 


100 TOP-GRADE COTTAGES 
U. S. 27, Alternate 90—1 Mile Downtown 
IN THE CENTER OF EXCELLENT FRESH 
AND SALT WATER FISHING 
GOOD HUNTING 




















Riverside Lodge 


A beautiful and quiet fresh and salt water 
retreat on the Homosassa River. Modern. Ex- 
cellent food, American plan. Bass and bream, 
reds, trout, tarpon. Ducks, quail, turkey and 
deer. Live shrimp in season. Live shiners at 
all times. Bait and tackle of all kinds. Boats, 
nt and guides. Make reservations new 
ONG wwisis 


"* LET'S CGO FSH Lae’ 
L. CHANEY, Owner-Manager 
PHONE 2332 














Ray Jann. 


“Finest Fresh Water Fishing in Florida” 
HERKOMER’S CAMP 


Quiet and restful in beautiful Central Florida, 
% mile off U. 8S. 41 


Furnished Housekeeping Cottages with all 
modern conveniences. 
Bait at all times and a friendly host and 
hostess. 


By PHIL FRANCIS 


TIPS ON CRAPPIE—KING OF PANFISH 

You may know this jaunty and flashily 
clad panfish as “speckled perch”, his most 
commonly used Florida alias. Just to keep 
the record straight — and in fairness to the 
crappie—he is not a perch at all, but a 
sunfish. Only a sunfish—a relative of the 
bluegill and the black bass—could be so 
cocky, aggressive, and pugnacious as this 
fellow! 

In spite of his swaggering manner and 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, the crappie 
is not a particularly hard fighter. He 
doesn’t have to be, because he always has 
his gang with him. Easily the most gre- 
garious of the sunfishes, crappies are in- 
variably schooled when not on_ their 
spawning beds. 


HERNANDO, FLORIDA 


RATES: 825 to $35 Week, Boat Ineluded! 
BOATS e@ MOTORS e OABINS @ GUID&SS 


“A Sporteman’s Dream Come True” 
Yor Reservations, Write Us 





yy A GOOD PLACE TO EAT yw 
LEONARD SWEAT’S 


S and W 
DINING ROOM AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
U. 8. HIGHWAY 41 — PHONE 3004 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 
“Where All Good Sportsmen Gather’ 


LONE CABBAGE CAMP 
BLACK BASS FISHING 
ON FAMOUS OLD ST. JOHN’S 
(Seven Miles West of Cocoa) 


Their reproductive capabilities are so great 
that they frequently overrun lakes so com- 
pletely as to ruin the bass fishing and, in 
some cases, even to become stunted them- 
selves through the process of eating them- 
selves out of house and home. Fortunately, 
most of Florida’s lakes produce enough 
food to supply calories for the crappie and 
his huge, hungry families, and Florida’s 
crappies tend to be fat and sassy. 

The crappie’s favorite natural foods are 
small minnows and fresh water shrimps. It 
follows, then, that these make the. best live 
baits for crappie fishing. While worms, 
insects, and small crawfish constitute a 
portion of his natural diet, he’d much prefer 
to dine on minnows and shrimps. 

The good old cane pole method is prob- 
ably the most popular way to fish for 
crappies in Florida, and this method can 
be deadly if a few basic light-tackle prin- 
ciples are incorporated into it. A small hook 
of light wire, such as a size No. 6 Sproat, 
will allow a minnow to show a lot more 
life than a large hook. The minnow will 
appear even more natural if it is not 
weighted down with a sinker. The float 


IN ALL FLORIDA, NOTHING LIKE THIS... 


One of Florida’s best lakes for Bass and Perch. 
Fishing delightfully secluded in a land of roll- 
ing hills near the famous Bok Singing Tower 
and exciting Cypress Gardens. Excellent food 
at popular prices. 


HOTEL BONAIRE 


Albert Wing, Mgr. Lake Wales, Florida 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
FISHING OR HUNTING INFORMATION 
Stop at 


MILEY’S GULF SERVICE 


Junction U. 8. 41 and Florida 200 
Garage HERNANDO, FLA. Road Service 
MARINE GAS AND OIL AVAILABLE 


Always Good Fishing and Hunting Near Here 











WISHING STONE 


Open 24 Hours ...% Days a Week 


FISHING TACKLE e REEL PARTS 
FISHING LICENSES 
BOATS AND MOTORS 
Sold All Hours 
CABINS @ GAS AND OIL 


4% Miles South of Inverness — U. S. 41 
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Crappies are extremely prolific spawners. | 





should not be too buoyant, or the resistance 
it offers may cause biting crappies to be- 
come suspicious and drop the bait before 
you can hook them. A light nylon leader 
running from the hook to the float will 
increase your catch substantially when the 
crappies are in a wary mood. If these light 
tackle gimmicks seem trifling, bear in mind 
that trifles make the difference between the 
run-of-the-mill fisherman and the expert. 

In my experience, the best way to hook 
a minnow for crappie fishing is through the 
forward part of the eye sockets. With a 
light wire hook this can be done without 
actually piercing the eyeball, and the skull 
bones of the minnow serve as reinforcement 
against the hook’s tearing out. Minnows 
may also be hooked through both lips, the 
back, or near the tail. The tiny fresh-water 
shrimps are best threaded on a very small 
hook of light wire. 

For the most fun with crappies there’s 
nothing like a light fly rod. As panfish go, 
they are interesting quarry: cagy and not 
easily fooled by artificial lures. The best 
crappie lures are fly rod spoons, fly and 
spinner combinations, and streamer flies. 
Crappies will occasionally rise to top water 
lures, but surface fishing for them is an 
uncertain proposition. I hesitate to make 
any hard-and-fast recommendations of 
specific colors for crappie flies, as the 
crappie isn’t a particularly color-conscious 
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fish. When in doubt, use yellow. My own 
favorite is orange. 

In fly fishing for crappies, a slow—but 
active—retrieve is nearly always the most 
productive way to manipulate any lure. Let 
the lure sink nearly to the bottom, then 
retrieve with erratic jerks, pausing for 
several seconds between each jerk. Watch 
the line closely during the pauses. If it 
twitches, sock him! Crappies are light 
strikers, and you must be on your toes to 


hook them. 


If you are lucky enough to own a spin- 
ning outfit, you’ve really got something for 
crappie fishing! Some of the spinning lures 
—particularly the tiny plugs, phantom min- 
nows, and spoons — are made-to-order 
crappie killers. These, as the fly rod lures, 
should be retrieved slowly, but actively. 


Here’s a trick which may help you to 
pick up a few crappies when they don’t 
seem to be hitting: Pick a spot where 
crappies are known to congregate. Tie on 
the noisiest popper you have and spend 
about five minutes churning the water with 
it. Work the area to a lather; the more dis- 
turbance your popper makes, the better. 
Now take off the popper, put on a fly rod 
spoon or spinner fly, and drop it into the 
place you've treated with the popper. This 
doesn’t always work, but it’s amazing how 
often it does. When I was a kid, we used 
to rile crappies into a striking mood by 
beating the water with the flat of a paddle 
blade. Then we’d bait up with minnows 
and reap the harvest. The popper technique 
is merely a refined variation of this trick. 
Incidentally, this same noise-making prin- 
ciple may be applied with success to bass, 
snook, sea trout, and other pugnacious fish. 


While crappies are frequently taken while 
bait casting with ordinary bass lures, these 
larger plugs and spoons are not consistently 
effective. However, if you'd like to try 
your casting outfit for specks there are a 
couple of rigs which should prove very suc- 
cessful. A fly rod spoon on a nylon leader 
about two feet in length, with a half-ounce 
sinker just above the leader is easy to cast 
and will take lots of crappies. The retrieve 
should be slow—as slow as you can manage 
without having the spoon fouling on bottom. 
Another good method involves the use of a 
trailer fly or fly rod spoon behind a plug. 
Simply tie about 12 inches of leader ma- 
terial to the eye of the rear hook and 
fasten the fly or spoon to the end of it. 
Deep running plugs are generally the best 
bet when you're using this rig for erappies. 


Look for crappies around fallen trees, 
lily pads,—or for that matter, any sort of 
cover—in water four or more feet deep. 
Bridges, culverts, and the mouth of coves 
are also worth a try. Look for them now,— 
in March—and you'll be sure to find them. 

—END 
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Joiner Renamed As 
Second District 
Game Commissioner 


Gov. Warren recently reappointed Miller 
V. Joiner, Jacksonville, as a member of the 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

Joiner, who represents the second con- 
servation district, was first appointed to the 
commission May 23, 1949, to succeed Milton 
Baxley of Gainesville. Baxley was named 
to the agency by Gov. Millard Caldwell. 

Joiner’s new term is for six years, subject 
to confirmation by the 1951 senate. 


Dade Sportswomen 
Elect Mrs. Bailey 
1951 President 


MIAMI— Mrs. Mary Bailey was recently 
elected president of the Women’s and 
Juniors’ Division of the Sportsmen’s Club 
of Dade County during the organization’s 
first annual meeting. 

Other officers elected included Mrs. 
Elizabeth Theobald, first vice president; 
Mrs. Zephyr Bode, second vice president; 
Mrs. Flora DuBon, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Hill, corresponding secretary; 
and Mrs. Jo Becorest, treasurer. 

The group is affiliated with the Florida 
Wildlife Federation and the Dade County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, it was 
stated. 
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SAVE TIMED 


FUN TO OPERATE! 
GUARANTEED! 


\ cI 
RVRABLE PUSS : 


Leumi 


Never before such an easy way to wash 
fishline! Fits all standard faucets. Dual 
action—washes and winds in the same 
operation! Helps prevent corroded reels! 
Keeps your favorite lines ‘“‘alive.”” Pays 
for itself in a very short time. Money back 
xuarantee. ORDER TODAY! Send $2.00 
to LAUNDR-LINE, P. O. Box 427, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. We pay postage. 
Sorry, no C. O. D.’s 













*‘We Cater to Special Parties” 


LOUIS PAPPAS 


Famous 


RIVERSIDE CAFE 
AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


SEAFOODS, GREEK COOKING AND SALADS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


SHELL FISH IN SEASON 
AT SPONGE EXCHANGE 


TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


PHONE 6263 












MEANING... 
« The edz in Fishing 
« The Geoz in Hunting 
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HH + The Gedd in Hospitality //7' 0) : 
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We Handle the Following Nationally Advertised Appliances 
Caloric — Magic Chef — Chambers — Real Host Ranges — Servel 
Refrigerators — Ruud — Smithway Water Heaters and 
Dearborn Room Heaters 


OUTHEASTER 
NATURAL GAS Corp. 


36th St. & 13th Ave. e 





Florida’s Oldest and Largest Bottled Gas Distributor 


Tampa e Phone 41184 
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"CIGAR THAT 
/S TRULY ~ 
PLEASING 

TO THE 


TasTE” 





Mild 


SMOOTH BURNING 


MAIL 
ORDER 
BUSINESS 
HANDLED 
PROMPTLY 


WEBB’S CITY 
FISHING HOLE 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 





W. H. WELLS, REALTOR 
600 Florida Ave. Tampa, Florida 


Land 365 acres on paved road. Creek through 
property. Good pasture $25.00 per acre. 


900 acres lakefront and good pasture, Pasco 
County, $30.00 per acre. 


Send us your listings on Land, Farms, Groves 
and Waterfront properties. 


WE HAVE THE BUYERS 






WE CATER TO FISHERMEN 


Yeates Courtesy Service Station 


PURE OIL PRODUCTS & ACCESSORIES 
AT YOUR SERVICE WHILE YOU FISH THE 
BEST FISHING TERRITORY IN FLORIDA 
Yeates Courtesy Service Statien 


Land O'Lakes, Florida 
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BOBWHITE QUAIL 


(Continued from Page 13) 





450; number of acres in applied rota- 
tions, 13,000; number of acres in 
cover crops, 7,000. 

During 1949 and 1950, the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
received requests for and distributed 
the following amounts of wildlife 
planting material to landowners in 
Escambia County for use in improve- 
ment of quail habitats: 

A total of 184,000 bicolor and thun- 
bergii lespedeza seedlings, 4,000 mul- 
tiflora rose seedlings, 200 pounds of 
Florida beggarweed seed, and 170 
pounds of common lespedeza_ seeds. 
This material was planted on at least 
83 farms, and better than 10% of the 
farms in the county now have wild- 
life programs; a noteworthy accomp- 
lishment in two years time. In addi- 
tion, the 1951 program is scheduled 
to be greater than ever before. 


PARTICIPANTS 

The Soil Conservation Service has 
not been solely responsible for the 
stimulation of wildlife interest in this 
county. During the two years, the Ex- 
tension Service was responsible for 
the planting of 9,000 bicolor and 
thunbergii lespedeza seedlings by 4-H 
Club members. Future Farmers of 
America, under vocational agriculture 
training, planted a total of 34,000 
seedlings. The Pensacola Anglers’ and 
Hunters’ Club also stimulated a great 
amount of interest among local land- 
owners. This sportsman’s club offers 
a substantial annual prize to the 
F.F.A. boy who has the best food 
planting of shrub lespedeza, which is 
considered a very worth-while pro- 
gram for any sportsman’s club. 

Surely, it makes sense to welcome 
and encourage any form of conserva- 
tion education that can be administer- 
ed among the youths of today, for 


they are our landowners and sports- 
men of tomorrow. 

The interest in wildlife in Es- 
cambia County is little keener than in 
several other North Florida counties. 
F.F.A. chapters in various counties 
are engaged in extensive habitat im- 
provement for quail. Some of the best 
wildlife plantings in other counties 
are by 4-H Club boys. 

RESULTS 

In fact, the Farm Plan program 
has skyrocketed to such an extent 
that the Commission has had some 
difficulty in fulfilling all of the re- 
quests for planting material. 

The results of the Farm Plan, wher- 
ever used, are easily apparent. As one 
tours through these counties, he sees 
terraced fields and contour farming 
wherever he looks. Healthy, high- 
yielding crops are growing every- 
where as the result of crop rotation, 
cover cropping, and other practices 
of soil and water conservation that 
enter into the cycle of good pro- 
duction. 

In many places, it is possible to see 
a strip of food and cover crop which 
has been planted adjacent to the 
woodland area on the farm to en- 
courage the increase of bobwhite 
quail. 

Thus, the bobwhite quail is rapidly 
becoming a symbol of the Farm Plan 
and good soil conservation. The day 
may come when the majority of 
Florida’s farms will be efficiently 
operated at the peak of their produc- 
tivity, and when that day comes, the 
future of the bobwhite quail in 
Florida will also be assured. 

In considering these facts, the 
sportsmen and the average citizen 
should feel a sense of optimism about 
the future of our wildlife supplies as 
well as our standards of living, for 
wise land-use is the key to the welfare 
of both wildlife and the entire human 
race. —END 
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BIRD FEEDING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


used. These should: be of any con- 
venient size, perhaps 6x18 inches, or 
larger, and should have sides an inch 
or so high. More elaborate types are 
boxes with one or two glass walls, a 
roof and an open side. Some of these 
are equipped with vanes and mounted 
on a pivot so that they may turn with 
the wind, thus keeping the interior 
dry. The food hopper, suet basket, or 
other serving device should, of course, 
be securely fastened to the feeding 
station. 
STATION LOCATION 


The location of the feeding station 
is important. It should be somewhat 
protected, should be adjacent to trees 
and shrubs, and should be easily ob- 
servable. Most of the pleasure in 
operating a feeding station comes 
from watching the birds as they come 
and go, feed, dispute with each other 
as to ownership of a choice morsel, 
and crowd into the best locations. 
Ease of observation should, therefore, 
not be overlooked. 


But even though this may be the 
most important consideration, the 
others should not be neglected. The 
station should be somewhat out of the 
wind, and close enough to trees and 
shrubs to be easily reached by the 
birds. When the feeding station is 
placed on a post, it should generally 
be about five feet above the ground. 
Sometimes it is also desirable to have 
one about a foot above the ground to 
cater to ground-loving species of 
birds, although this will sometimes 
attract rats and other rodents. 


The amount of food to be supplied 
will depend on the demand. There is 
no point in putting out a great deal 
more than is being eaten, and perish- 
able foods should be removed if they 
spoil. As summer approaches, and 
natural food is more abundant, it will 
generally be found that less and less 
food will be taken by the birds until 
the point may be reached when it is 
not worthwhile to continue. In such 
cases, feeding might be better halted 
and resumed next fall. 


How to determine the point at 
which feeding isn’t worthwhile? It 
isn’t worthwhile when too few birds 
are using it to make you want to 
continue the operation. As_ most 
people who have maintained a feeding 
program will agree, “too few. birds” 
is something that very seldom occurs. 
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SUGGESTED REFERENCES 
ON BIRD ATTRACTING 


“Bird Houses, Feeders, Baths’’— 
edited by Perry S. Graffam. The Home 
Workshop Library, General Publishing 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 1949. $1.00. 

“‘Homes for Birds’’—E. R. Kalm- 
bach and W. L. McAtee. U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Farmer’s Bulletin 
1456, December 1930. Supt. of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. Five cents. 

“‘How to Attract Birds’’—Robert S. 
Lemmon. The American Garden Guild, 
Inc., and Doubleday & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 1947. $1.50. 

“Birds in Your Backyard’’—Ted S. 
Pettit. Harper & Bros., New York City. 
1949. $3.00. 

“Bird Houses, Baths and Feeding 
Shelters, How to Make and Where to 
Place Them’’—Bulletin No. 1, 1940, 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. Twenty cents. 


The enjoyment to be derived from 
watching, at close range, as the birds 
go about their feeding activities, 
from observing the differences and 
similarities in behavior between the 
various species and between _indi- 
viduals of the same species, and from 
noting the habits and characteristics 
of birds, is much easier experienced 
than described. Most people who try 
this hobby of bird feeding immediately 
become enthusiasts, and, in some 
cases, begin devoting a great portion 
of their lives to watching birds. 

It is certain that, for the little 
trouble and expense involved, there 
are mighty few hobbies or recreations 
that will pay such big dividends in 
pleasures, interest, entertainment and 
education as bird feeding and attract- 
ing. It is a No. 1 hobby. —END 





““Good to get away from the wemenfolk for 


a few days, huh, Pop?” 


NICHOLS BROS. INC. 


424 to 490—9th St. S. Phone 7-1695 


St. Petersburg, Flerida 


NEW AND USED 
CARS 


See Nichols and save dollars 


on your automobile needs 


Grady Conrad's 
Amoco Station 


2701 4th Street North 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Be sure to stop for a visit with 
Grady at his New AMOCO Station 
— He knows car servicing from 
Bumper to Bumper — He is the 


man to see for 


GOOD Car Service 
















GUNS, AMMUNITION, 
SHOOTING ACCESSORIES 


Repairing — Blueing — Special Work 


Distributors SMITH & WESSON 
REVOLVERS 


JESSE E. HARPE 
CUSTOM GUNSMITH 


1222-24 E. Cass St. Tampa, Florida 
Phene 2-6922 





—ANTIQUE GUN PRICES 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK gives up-to-date 
prices of over 2,000 American pistols, revolvers. 


Describes every make, model from flintlock 
through automatic. Plus information how to 
collect old guns, make money, etc. Valuable for 
Buying, Selling, Collecting. Only $1—postpaid. 


Order now. 
Dept. FW 
PIONEER PRESS, Herriman, Tennessee 
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The Most Complete Fishing Camp on Hiway 541 
THE GIANT’S TOURIST CAMP 


Salt and Fresh Water Fishing—Baits—Boats— 
Motel and Excellent Cafe 


PAY US A VISIT 
9 Miles South of Tampa on U. S. Highway 541 


ATTENTION FISHERMAN 


EXPERT AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 
AND ACCESSORIES 


IN THE HEART OF THE FISHING GROUNDS 


WALTER & THOMAS GARAGE 
LUTZ, FLORIDA TELEPHONE 39-1101 


FISHERMEN ATTENTION 


Everything to make a fishing trip complete. 
Fishing Tackle and Bait of every make. 
Worms shipped F.O.B.—$7.00 per thousand 


NALLS HARDWARE STORE 
ROUTE 1, BOX 442 LUTZ, FLORIDA 


FISHERMEN 


MAKE 


U. S. +41 MOTOR COURT 


YOUR FISHING HEADQUARTERS 


Clean Cabins, Good Food. On US #41, 28 miles 
north of Tampa, Florida. Phone Tampa 217. 


LIVE IN COMFORT WHILE 
YOU RUFFET!!! 
“YOU CATCH “UM—WE COOK ‘UM’ 
Lewis Plantation & Turpentine Still 
BROOKSVILLE, FLORIDA 


WELL’S 
GROCERIES and MEATS 


SINCLAIR PRODUCTS 
FISHING TACKLE 


Land O'Lakes, Florida P. O. Box 5475 





IT’S TOPS 
Padgette Lake Trailer Park 


KITCHENETTE COTTAGES 


BOATING, BATHING & FISHING 
Land O’Lakes, Florida 





ATTENTION FISHERMAN 


THE BEST FISHING IN PASCO COUNTY 
Clean Kitchenette Cabins and Good Boats 


ESTER’S PLACE — LUTZ, FLORIDA 
ROUTE 1, BOX 60 






FISHERMAN 


Reeds’ Service Station, in the heart of the best 

fishing territory in Florida — Lutz — offers 

complete lubrication, tire repairs, 
accessories and tires. 

TRY US — YOU’LL COME BACK 


REEDS’ SERVICE STATION 


U.S. Hwy. 41 Phone 39-1057 Lutz, Florida 


batteries, 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
OUR HUNTING? 


(Continued from Page 11) 





hunting privileges on nearly enough 
land to furnish hunting for the 
thousands of average license holders. 
Also, the payment of outright mone- 
tary leases on one tract of land would 
more or less morally obligate the 
Commission to the impossible finan- 
cial burden of paying similar lease 
fees on the vast areas of private lands 
which are now open but are rapidly 
being closed to public hunting. 

Thus, the Commission cannot af- 
ford to, and does not, pay rental on 
any lands included under such agree- 
ments. 

On the other hand, the Commission, 
representing the average Florida 
hunter, has one ace in the hole which 
wealthy private citizens do not have: 
The good will toward the landowner 
which originates from the common 
knowledge that his land is being 
supervised by the Commission for 
public hunting purposes. 

Many landowners are finding that 
this good will resulted in a reduction 
in damage to their property worth 
more in dollars and cents than the 
money they might take in from ac- 
tually selling the hunting rights to 
private individuals. In fact, the 
amount of land that can be acquired 
for public hunting is limited at pres- 
ent, not by the landowners them- 
selves, but by the resources that the 
Commission has to devote to the pro- 
tection and development of private 
lands. 

There are actually hundreds of 
thousands of acres of private lands 
that could be opened to controlled 
public hunting if sufficient conserva- 
tion funds were available. 

In addition, 839,000 acres of public 
lands at present open to uncontrolled 
public hunting are not Supporting a 
fraction of the game of which they 
are capable. Also, there are 991,000 
acres of public lands now closed to 
hunting that may eventually be opened 
to public hunting when sufficient 
game stocks are built up. 

One of the primary conservation 
needs in Florida is that these lands 
be properly thanaged fot the produc- 
FOR SALE 


An ideal marketing space for those having 
outdoor sports equipment, material and 
services for sale. Display advertisements in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE are effective selling 
aids. Write: Advertising Dept., Florida Wild- 
life, Tallahassee, Fla., for advertising rates, 
spaces and other information. 












tion of game for public hunting. The 
best proof that proper management 
can improve such lands for hunting 
lies in the results of the Eglin Field 
and Ocala hunts where a system of 
controlled public hunting has been in 
effect for several years. Without 
question, Florida’s Eglin Field pro- 
duces the best public deer hunting to 
be found in the entire southeastern 
portion of the United States. 

So, again, the problem is one of 
money. 

“Well, then,” you might say, “let’s 
get more money so that a simple joe 
like me can go huntin’ every year.” 

The only answer to that is: 
“Where?” 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission is financed almost solely 
by funds derived from the sale of 
hunting and fishing licenses. We 
cannot sell more hunting licenses until 
we have more hunting lands available, 
for the average hunters of Florida 
simply will not buy hunting licenses 
until they have better assurance that 
they will get their bag of game. In 
other words, we cannot get more funds 
to open and develop more public hunt- 
ing lands until more public hunting 
lands have been opened and developed. 

Where, then, will the money come 
from? The most logical source is 
through the sale of fishing licenses, 
since most people who are hunters are 
also fishermen. 

It would not be practical or just to 
raise the price of the present fishing 
license when that portion of the fish- 
ing public now obligated to buy a li- 
cense carries the entire burden while 
another portion goes scot free. 

The only solution to the problem 
seems to be to sell more fishing li- 
censes. Since we cannot force our 
neighbors to buy fishing licenses, if 
they are not fishermen, the answer is 
to have fishing licenses that will apply 
to all people in Florida who are pre- 
sently fishing, instead of just a part 
of them who are unlucky enough to 
fall into the wrong classification. In 
other words, we need a fishing license 
that will apply to all fishermen in- 
stead of just the few rod-and-reel 
fishermen eligible under our present 
license laws. This, of course, is the 
basis of the proposed law calling for 
a $1.00 county fishing license and 
$2.00 state fishing license. 

In the final analysis, the answer 
lies with the public itself —if the 
people of Florida actually want more 
public hunting ground they will see 
that the necessary funds are made 
available. —END 
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CRACKED POTS 


(Continued from Page 9) 





who constitute, with increasingly not- 
able exceptions, our entire population. 
Active approval of our wives, fellow 
lodge members, girl friends, and 
swivel-chair “‘nature lovers” isn’t even 
necessary. By mere passive indiffer- 
ence they automatically endorse warp- 
ed ideals and legislation that may 
wipe out our oldest and most honored 
recreation. They should be properly 
informed through media they trust, 
and our enlightened womenfolk have 
got to pitch in and help us. 


The pot is cracked in three places: 
cruelty to game animals, misdirection 
of resources, and misinformation 
about conservation. We won’t even 
bother to go into the relative cruelty 
and sportsmanship of killing an “inno- 
cent” deer as opposed to the quite 
acceptable situation of a _ terrified, 
bawling cow confined in a slaughter 
pen with a sledgehammer beating her 
trustful eyes to a pulp, or shooting a 
short-lived dove as opposed to slaugh- 
tering pen-raised turkeys for milady’s 
or His Honor’s table. 


As for misdirected resources, de- 
termining whether the bobwhite quail, 
for instance, is a game bird or song- 
bird should depend upon who takes 
care of him. Bird “lovers” may toot 
their tin whistles as they nail a proc- 
lamation to the club bulletin board, 
but it’s the educated hunter who 
usually provides the bobwhite with 
his bread ’n’ butter. 


Yet in Ohio, where the bobwhite 
has again become a “game” bird, my 
latest information is that he must not 
be hunted for at least 10 years. Mean- 
time he overloads his range, levels 
off, and his potential harvest is lost. 


The Ohio bobwhite problem ties in 
closely with this matter of conserva- 
tion: If a man earns a million dollars 
during his lifetime and saves all of it, 
is he a conservationist, or is he simply 





a money-grabbing old miser? And ; 


then what happens when _ inflation 
comes and all of his money is prac- 
tically worthless? It should be evident 
that conservation loses its meaning 
when it is defined merely as saving, 
and that monetary assets, like wild- 
life, are highly perishable and must 
be utilized at the proper time if any 
benefit is to result. 

There is far more to this contro- 
versy than meets the lukewarm eye. 

If hunting and fishing were 
scrapped, all gunmakers, ammunition 
manufacturers, and so on, would go 
out of business. Their machinery, 
badly needed in defense, would be 
unavailable. 

From an economic standpoint, guns 
and ammunition are minor require- 
ments of the shooting fraternity. 
Most of their money is spent on ac- 
cessories. Sportsmen buy _ special 
sleeping bags, camp-stoves, clothing, 
automobiles, boats, motors, dogs, and 
food. They sleep in hotels and tourist 
camps. They buy real estate and build 
cabins on it. For their hunting trips, 
they buy enough fuel and oil to supply 
an army. Collectively they bring home 
enough meat, which would otherwise 
go to waste, to form a substantial 
part of their diet. For the cold record, 
Americans spend more money on 
shooting and fishing than they do on 
all other forms of recreation com- 
bined.* 

There is also our constitutional 
right to keep and bear arms, with its 
resultant effect on military training 
preparation if needed. 

It goes without saying that the per- 
sonal possession of firearms by the 
average citizen—not the frequency 
with which he shoots intruders—con- 
stitutes his primary guarantee of per- 
sonal safety for himself and his 
family. 

The matter of safety, too, is a sadly- 
maligned football. Hunting is one of 


*Published totals, by Arthur Carhart, THE 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER, St. Louis, 
1947, 1948. 
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RICKEY’‘S CAMP 
Lake Panasoffkee, Florida 
MODERN CABINS WITH ALL CONVENIENCES 


Bait—Boats & Kickers—Reasonable Rates 
TELEPHONE BUSHNELL 2923 
Panasoffkee, Florida 





FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 


The Finest Bass Fishing in Florida — Speckled 
Perch are Biting Now. 


BOATS AND BAIT AVAILABLE 


ISTACHATTA FISH CAMP 
ISTACHATTA, FLORIDA 





MYERS AUTO SUPPLY 


FRESH WATER—SALT WATER—FLY TACKLE 
REEL REPAIRS 


901 Bird St. Sulphur Springs, Florida 





Catch Fish! Catch Fish! Catch Fish! 


MUD RIVER FISH CAMP 


“The Best Fresh and Salt Water Fishing’’ 
Four Miles West Weekiwachee Springs 
on State Road 50 
YOU CATCH THE BIG ONES HERE 


HERNANDO COUNTY — Ott Cook, Owner 


Located for Best Fishing at Bass Capital 


ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 


HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA 
(Across from Ocala National Forest) 
MODERN COTTAGES e PRIVATE ROOMS 
BOATS e MOTORS e BAIT @e GUIDES 
RESTAURANT AND GROCERY 
DAN JOINER 





CHAVIS-GILMORE COMPANY 


Buy Your Fishing License Here and Make 
This Your Headquarters for Your 
SPORTING GOODS 
41 E. Wright Street 


Phone 84639 Pensacola, Fla. 





SKIPPER’S FISHING TACKLE 


Exclusive Dealer in Everything for the 
Fisherman 


408 East Wright Street 
FISHING LICENSES 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PHONE 29338 PENSACOLA, FLA. 


BILL‘S CAMP 


LAKE PANASOFFKEE, FLORIDA 
MODERN COTTAGES e FINE FISHING 


PHONE BUSHNELL 2051 
W. P. Shofner, Owner 





LET’S GO FISHING 
Martin’s new aluminum Fishtail Propeller is 
the handiest device a plug or fly casting fish- 
erman has ever used; he can have more 
pleasure fishing and handle the boat himeelf, 
than if someone was paddling for him; speed, 
same as rowing; truly a fisherman’s pal. 
Weight 7% lbs. Price $25.00. 
MARTIN’S FISHTAIL PROPELLER 
6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fis. 
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HELFERS CAMP 
LAKE PANASOFFKEE, FLORIDA 
Excellent Bass & Speckled Perch Fishing 


BOATS @e MOTORS e@ MODERN CABINS 


TELEPHONE BUSHNELL 2922 





HALL HARDWARE & TACKLE 


FISHING TACKLE — BAIT OF EVERY MAKE 
PAINT — HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 
AMMUNITION — GUNS 


221 Magnolia Ave. Tampa, Florida 


We specialize in Building Hunting Jeeps 
AND CONVERTIBLE TOPS 


COMPLETE TRIM SERVICE 


Circle Auto Top & Trimming Co. 


2604 Florida Ave., Tampa, Florida 





Smith Bicycle & Sporting Goods 
A Full Line of Sporting Goods. Fishing Tackle. 
COMPLETE BICYCLE REPAIRS 
Keys Made. Repairing of Safes. 
COLEMAN STOVES & LANTERNS 
1106 Tampa St., Tel. 2-1370, Tampa, Florida 


CLARK DRUG COMPANY 
Sporting Goods and Fishing Tackle 


as well as 
A Complete Line of Sundries and Drugs 


4004 Florida Ave. 


Tampa, Florida 








Florida Gun & Lock Service 


Fishing Tackle — Rods and Reels Repaired — 
Large Stock of Parts—Keys Made—Locks 
Repaired. All Make of Guns Repaired. 


YOU' LE LIKE, QURY SERVICE 
FLORIDA GUN & LOCK SERVICE 
408 Zack St. Tampa, Florida 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MARTINS, SCOTT ATWATERS 
FISHING TACKLE 


SEAL o UNC. 
3922 Nebraska Ave. Tampa, Florida 


SKINNER BOAT WORKS 


1728 W. Hillsborough Ave. 


SPECIALIST IN REPAIRS AND 
BOAT BUILDING 


Tampa, Florida 


HAYES SPORT SHOP 


411—4th St. N. 


Dealers for All Standard Brands of 
FISHING TACKLE 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


IF WE DON’T HAVE IT — WE CAN GET IT 
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the safest sports. If we add all shoot- 
ing fatalities over the last ten years 
we find them numerically insignifi- 
cant as compared to deaths caused by 
automobiles, or even walking in city 
traffic. Shooting accidents, like air- 
craft crashes, make news because of 
their spectacular nature, not because 
of their frequency of occurrence. 

Fortunately, we can do something 
about it. We millions of sportsmen 
associate daily with the very worst of 
our male persecutors, and can be an 
influence in the lives of practically 
every American woman. We, by num- 
ber and distribution, are in the best 
possible position to educate our un- 
derstandably ignorant opponents and 
prevent their being misinformed. It’s 
all very well to write stirring (and 
unread) exhortations about how the 
American sportsman is being sold 
down the river, and to discuss in 
vitriolic terms about our campfires 
(where our audience always agrees) 
various deplorable actions being taken 
toward outlawing hunting. But what 
we’ve got to do is get personal about 
this thing, and on a big scale. 

We’ve got to give those people we 
know personally the straight story 
and the whole story. Once upon a 
time we could sit peacefully by and 
watch varied guests regard our 
mounted heads and trophies with awe 
—or disgust. It didn’t make any dif- 
ference then. But those days are gone. 
It’s still a swell world—but it’s got a 
mortgage on it. 

We’ve got to hit the stump and 
sound off every time we find a voter 
who sounds a little off-track on this 
question. 

And if we’re going to educate our 
persecutors, we’ve got to do it by 
mouth and not by writing—they can 
turn the page of any magazine or 
newspaper and escape us. 


After we’ve gone to this trouble, 
let’s not get caught with unloaded 
guns. We’ve got to know what we’re 
talking about— voters are smarter 
than they used to be. We can’t tell 
them skunks are predators because 
they smell, and we can’t get away 
with calling a butt-headed deer legal 
game. We’ve got to use tact: don’t 
talk about mink to a woman wearing 
mink —talk about how short-lived 
species would die off anyway unless 
harvested ... about how natural wild- 
life death is usually more horrible 
than any merciful oblivion by gun- 
powder. 


And there is a place for bluntness. 
When some crafty “he-man” tries to 


trap us on what we think about hunt- 
ing accidents, we’ve got to tell him 
we don’t intend to make geniuses of 
already self-made fools, or —éin ex- 
treme cases—that more men have 
been shot in wars than in all cases 
of hunting accidents since the world 
began. 

There is, of course, a better way: 
Let the ignorant see, when possible, 
how we go about this hunting and 
shooting business; and why it is not 
just fun, but that “game” really 
means that an animal or bird has 
sporting odds ... that hunting has 
definite moral and emotional value. 
Show them it means something that 
is definitely valuable to all. 

The cracked pot usually thinks of 
the outdoor woman as an Amazon who 
probably brushes her teeth with a 
brass brush (he is likely to regard the 
outdoor man as “crude’’). 

But today’s woman may well be as 
equally adept in the field as in the 
drawing room. There are real sports- 
women to whom we owe much of the 
tolerance we hunters are accorded. It’s 
not women, but the letter-writers of 
both sexes we’re after. 

The letter-writers and behind-the- 
back snipers are either cracked pots 
who cannot conceive of the actuality 
of sportsmanship, or are dyed-in-the 
wool, foot-in-the-mouth hypocrites 
who greedily take and use animals 
useful to them but scream lustily over 
somebody else harvesting a game 
crop. 

So the next time you hear a cracked 
pot blow off steam, remember the 
wreck of the “Old 97.” Stick to your 
educational triggers, be prearmed 
with loaded guns, and pot the hypo- 
crite (or ignoramus) in his sticky- 
footed tracks. Every sane sportsman 
and sportswomen will admire your 
courage—and you won’t have to sneak 
into the house with your “innocent” 
brace of birds that you were lucky 
enough to bag on some knee-buckling 
all-day hunt. —END 





A bird’s feet are so constructed that the 
foot is forcibly closed when the leg is bent. 
Hence birds maintain a steady grip on limbs 
o1 perches even when asleep. 


The eagle never makes use of his beak 
in killing his prey. Larger birds are dis- 
patched by the stroke of the eagle’s dive, 
smaller ones are killed by the grip of its 
talons. 

Alligators may be seen almost any time 
in Highlands Hammock State Park. 
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PITS OF GOLD 


(Continued from Page 8) 





loss to explain why anyone would 
want to breed a mongrel goldfish. 


The goldfish, for all his Fort Knox 


glitter, is really a brassy little char- 
acter. He’s officially a cyprinoid fish, 
a first cousin to the carp and a bane 
to sports fishermen in some parts of 
the world. As an aquarium decoration, 
he’s cute, but on the loose in public 
rivers and lakes, the goldfish is about 
as desirable as a silverfish in a manu- 
script file. 

So much a foe to gamefish is the 
shiny little golden-scaled fish that 
many states, including Florida, will 
not even allow fishermen to use them 
for bait—for fear a goldfish might 
jump from the bait bucket into fish- 
ing waters and start a family. So 
prolific are some goldfish that four 
of them taken from the coquina pits 
and placed in the backyard pond of 
W. W. “Buddy” Wilson, St. Augustine 
RECORD business manager, produced 
30 offspring in two weeks! An even 
more extreme demonstration of the 
prolific reproductive processes of 
carp-family fishes may be seen at 
Pymatuning Lake in Pennsylvania 
where carp have bred so vigorously 
that photographs have been reportedly 
taken of ducks walking across the 
lake on the backs of the fish! On 
Anastasia Island, the goldfish had re- 
produced so fast by the time Dutton 
discovered them that they were going 
cannibalistic. 

A second theory on how the gold- 
fish originated on Anastasia Island is 
one of “native” goldfish. This is 
wholly impossible because goldfish 
originated in Asia and were imported 
to this country. Also, although there 
is a famous “Carp Lake” in Lower 
Michigan, the carp is also a native of 
Asia, and, like the goldfish, was im- 
ported as an aquarium and show-pond 
fish. They later escaped into public 
waterways to become a nuisance. 

All carp-type fishes, whether gold- 
plated, scaled or non-scaled, are 
ravenous bottom feeders and often 
effectively starve out most other fish. 
Carp are basically vegetarian, but 
some Asiatic giant carp are said to 
have eaten unfortunate fishermen 
who fell in the drink. No other kind 
of fish than goldfish, however, were 
found in the Anastasia pits. 

Perhaps the most logical assump- 
tion on how the goldfish originated 
on Anastasia Island is that of a 
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housewife who went to join her hus- 
band at an Army camp after he was 
drafted in the early days of World 
War II. Not wanting to destroy the 
fish, and having no one to give them 
to, She is said to have released them 
in the flooded pits. This, however, 
hardly explains how the fish came to 
inhabit so many of the ponds over so 
iarge an area, but it is possible that 


‘heavy rains or hurricane tides might 


have raised water levels so the fish 
could travel from one pit to the other. 
Still more logically, the many white 
and blue herons, which nest in this 
vicinity, may have been flying around 
with their shimmering lunch of live 
goldfish and dropped a few into the 
ponds. 

The “heron theory,” as far as this 
writer is concerned, not only explains 
how the fish “migrated” from pond 
to pond, but also suggests very 
strongly that birds, swiping one or 
more goldfish from private artificial 
pools in the city, dropped them into 
the pits. This prospect is enough to 
frighten any conservation authority 
who has ever had to cope with carp 
or goldfish. At any moment (think 
of it!) a heron might pluck a goldfish 
from the Amaryllis Garden Circle’s 
lily pool and drop it into Silver 
Springs and turn the entire Ockla- 
waha River to gold! 


America is truly the land of oppor- 
tunity for imported things of Nature. 
The carp and goldfish are not the 
only things that reproduce _ pro- 
digiously in strange surroundings in 
this country. The water hyacinth was 
originally brought to Florida from 
the Orient as a home pond plant— 
and look at it now! 

A friend of this writer recalls 
seeing giant goldfish over a foot long 
in a Milwaukee city park pond. He 
suggests these big specimens were 
atavistic—that they had reverted to 
their carp ancestry. The Anastasia 
goldfish are as wild as they come but 
none have been measured more than 
three inches long. They average 
about one and one-half inches. The 
original Chinese “‘goldfish” were not 
gold, but olive green. The gold color 
has been developed by generations of 
commercial breeders. Extremely large 
goldfish are undoubtedly the result of 
selective breeding of large specimens. 


Though it is true that the St. 
Augustine goldfish have done excep- 
tionally well in sunny Florida, the 
goldfish is not necessarily a tropical 
type. One of the biggest expenses of 
goldfish dealers is ice! Ray Williams, 


for instance, keeps his entire stock in 
a tub of ice and countless scientific 
experiments on the theory of life it- 
self have been centered about freezing 
and unfreezing goldfish—which have 
lived after hours of incarceration in 
ice. 

What is the future of the Anastasia 
goldfish mines? Unless the State of 
Florida fills in all the pits, the fancy- 
finned fishes will continue to propa- 
gate. Even with continued netting by 
townsfolk, they are increasing in 
number as fast as the natural food 
supply will allow. In fact, had it not 
been for Aaron Dutton’s discovery 
and the subsequent goldfish rush, the 
myriads of fish in the pits might have 
eaten themselves right out of exis- 
tence ! —End 


ORANGE LAND 


W.H. CLARK, owner 
2 miles north of Brooksville, Fla., on 


U.S. Highway 41 
Gifts, Alligator Bags, Tupelo Honey, 
Tropical Marmalades and Jellies, Candies, 
Citrus Fruit packed and shipped anywhere. 





SOUTH STATE OIL CO. 
BULK PETROLEUM HAULERS 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 





IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
FOR YOUR SPORTING NEEDS 
VISIT THE 
SPORT MART 


1020 4th Street North 





Seaboard Finance Company 
LOANS — FINANCING 
1100 FLORIDA AVENUE 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 





RAY L. WAGNER REALTOR 
P. O. Box 5425 Land O’ Lakes, Florida 
On US 41 — 20 Miles North of Tampa 
PHONE 391056 


Specializing in Groves, Tourist Courts and 
Lake Front Homes. — Out of State inquiries 
given prompt, conscientious attention. 





SINE‘S GARAGE 


GENERAL AUTO, TRUCK & TRAILER 
REPAIRING 


TELEPHONE 2-3180 
502 S. Nebraska Ave. 


Tampa, Florida 
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FIRST KNOWN PUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH of one of the famous miniature Key Deer which 


are rapidly nearing extinction in the Florida Keys. Picture of the doe was made by William C. 

Maytum at the east end of Big Pine Key in June, 1950. (Publication rights to this photo- 

graph were released to FLORIDA WILDLIFE only for single reproduction and are retained by 
William C. Maytum, New Port Richey, Florida.) 





F.F.A. Chapters 


Receive Final 
Awards at Tampa 


TAMPA—Clay County’s chapter of Future 
Farmers of America, Green Cove Springs 
high school, was awarded top prize of a 
Brahma bull calf in a state-wide magazine 
subscription contest sponsored by Florida 
Wildlife. The award, donated by Norris 
Cattle Co., Ocala, was presented during 
official “FFA Day” ceremonies at the 
Florida State Fair. The Green Cove Springs 
chapter qualified for first prize for selling 
the most subscriptions of any chapter in 
the state, according to Richard E. Parker, 
general contest manager. 

Second grand prize of a Correct Craft 
boat, donated by Correct Craft Boats, Inc., 
Pinecastle and Titusville, and a 5-h.p. out- 
board motor, donated by Florida Wildlife, 
was awarded to the Tate high school 
chapter in Gonzalez. 

Tampa’s Franklin Junior High chapter 
was awarded the third prize of a Guernsey 
heifer donated by Dinsmore Dairy, Jackson- 
ville. Fourth grand prize of two Hampshire 
gilts, donated by Dryden Circle D Ranch, 
Marianna, was awarded to the Ft. Lauder- 
dale FFA chapter, Parker stated. 

Other prizes awarded during the cere- 
monies included: 
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Four all-expense round trips to the Kansas 
City National FFA Convention, donated by 
Hoyt Woodberry, Eli Witt Cigar and Candy 
Co., Tampa, Jackson Feed and Grain, 
Tampa, Florida Power and Light, Miami, 
and Hialeah Race Course, Inc. These were 
awarded to Robert Gunson and Billy Reed, 
Green Cove Springs, Bobby Straughn, Gon- 
zalez, and Norman Urquhart, Plant City, 
for being top individual subscription sales- 
men. 

The four all-expense round trips from 
Miami to Cuba, donated by Dixie Lily 
Milling Co., Tampa, were awarded to 
George Stone and Pete Gindl, Gonzalez, 
Billy West, Green Cove Springs, and James 
Pierce, Tampa Franklin Junior High, for 
selling highest number of subscriptions in 
each supervisor’s area. 

A registered hog, donated by Henry 
Gattrell, Fairfield, and 1,000 Ibs. of com- 
mercial fertilizer, donated by Truman Fer- 
tilizer Co., Jacksonville, was awarded to the 
Bartow chapter for selling the highest 
average number of subscriptions per total 
membership. 

Taking part in the award ceremonies 
were Don Fuqua, president of FFA; Cecil 
M. Webb, president of Dixie Lily Milling 
Co.; Richard Jackson, Jackson Feed and 
Grain Co.; Ben L. McLauchlin, assistant 
director of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission; the Quincy String Band; and 
many others, Parker stated. 





PIR 


MRS. PAUL J. SPEARS, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
tried for three years before she finally land- 
ed her first sailfish (522 Ibs., 7 ft., 4 in.) 
while fishing from boat “Tia Juana” in Fort 
Lauderdale’s 21st Annual Fishing Festival. 








Volusia Sportsmen 
Appoint Committees 
For Coming Year 


New committees of the Volusia Wildlife 
Association for 1951 have been announced 
by Stanley Culp, president of the associa- 
tion, as follows: 


Restocking—Larry Fagan, chairman, F. R. 
Simmons, Freeman Moss, Claude Beldin and 
E. V. Fisher; program — Drew _ Harris, 
Howard Weber and Brad Smith; projects— 
Sam James, Lincoln Jacobs, Gene Bevis, 
Walter Glatzau and Dan Knight; new club- 
house, Freeman Moss, Joe Connery, Howard 
Carter, Theodore Strawn, Jr., and Bob Cas- 
sidy; house and grounds—Tom Bolger, Sam 
Walts, Dan Knight and Pete Peterson. 


Inspection of records of county judge to 
determine arrests, conviction and arresting 
officers for violation of game and fish laws 
since 1945—Sam Walts and Richard Dean; 
shad festival— Lincoln Jacobs, Norton B. 
Webster, W. Homer Smith, Gene Bevis, M. 
H. Ryan, and J. C. VanLandingham; county 
council — Howard Weber, Drew Harris, 
Stanley Culp, Gene Fisher, and Harold 
Neville; 

To investigate possibility of obtaining 
public hunting grounds—W. Homer Smith, 
F. M. Ford, Howard Carter, Bob O’Toole 
and W. J. Platt, Jr.; membership—Howard 
Weber, Larry Fagan, Joe Wells, A. B. 
Hatch and P. J. (Pete) Peterson; controlled 
burning, Hodgie Lundgren, Charlie Clark, 
Wayne Clifton, Maxie Thompson and J. R. 
(Hek) Smith. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Hopalong Chairman 
National Wildlife 
Week March 18-24 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, cowboy hero of millions of boys and 
girls, and adults too, accepted the invitation 
of the National Wildlife Federation to be 
chairman of National Wildlife Week to be 
observed March 18 to 24. 

Cassidy was presented with the first sheet 
of 1951 Wildlife Stamps to come off the 
press. These stamps have been issued an- 
nually since 1938 to commemorate Wildlife 
Week and 108,000,000 of them are now 
being mailed by the National Wildlife 
Federation into every state in the nation. 

This is the fourteenth annual series of 
full-color stamps issued by the National 
Wildlife Federation since 1938, when they 
made their initial appearance in conjunction 
with National Wildlife Week. 

The 86 different wildlife subjects con- 
tained in each $1.00 sheet of 1951 stamps 
were painted by three of the nation’s top 
nature artists, Roger Tory Peterson, Francis 
Lee Jacques and Leslie Ragan. A complete 
fourteen-year collection of these stamps now 
consists of 520 different full color nature 
subjects. 

Contributions for these stamps and pro- 
ceeds from the sale of albums and associated 
materials are used exclusively for the fur- 
therance of the educational activities spon- 
sored and financed by the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

National Wildlife Week is dedicated to 
the sensible management and use of wild- 
life to the mutual benefit of the public, 
sportsmen and natural resources, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, of our country. 


Snakebite Victim 
Needed In Trial 
Of New ACTH Drug 


SILVER SPRINGS — Ross Allen, noted 
local herpetologist, disclosed recently that 
he is actually waiting for a rattlesnake to 
bite someone in this area. He explained, 
however, that his interest is in experiment- 
ing with ACTH, a new and powerful drug, 
in an effort to speedily relieve and cure 
the poisonous bite. 

Allen announced that his Reptile Insti- 
tute has acquired a supply of the drug 
which he will donate for the experiment. 
He stipulated, however, a requirement that 
it be administered by a qualified physician. 

Makers of the new drug, confident of its 
power to counteract poisonous snakebite, 
selected Allen to conduct the first experi- 
ment and picked Florida as the “proving 
ground.” 

“We have the necessary drug —all we 
need is a victim,” Allen explained. 
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TAXIDERMY 


HI-GRADE TAXIDERMY, most modern 
process. Guaranteed work. Fish a spe- 
cialty. — FLORIDA WILD ANIMAL 
RANCH, 4th Street N. at 48th Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TEeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOING HUNTING OR FISHING?— 
Watkins Mosquito-Chigger repellant is 
a must. One application repels mosqui- 
toes, eye gnats for four hours—chiggers 
up to 30 days. 2 oz. tube sent postpaid 
75c.—V. E. Mitchell, 1495 N.W. 17 Ave., 
Miami. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHINER HATCHERY AND BAIT BUSI- 
NESS. Largest of its kind in the world. 
Also Cottages—Boats—Motors, etc. A 
gold-mine for the right party. E. J. Te- 
Ronde, Crescent City, Florida. 


—— GG loltfe Trading Post 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed tor SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $1.50. Initials, 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





abbreviations and groups of 





RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


CHIXS, EGGS — Now booking orders 
for March, April, May and June delivery. 
Eggs .25 each, $23.50 hundred — Chixs 
60 each, $50.00 hundred. — Herbert 
Meadows, Rt. 3, Box 495, Ocala, Florida. 
Phone 5013 Black. 


FISHING TACKLE 


SOMETHING NEW (PAT. PEND.)—A 
beautiful glass casting rod with a WA- 
TER PROOF CIGARETTE LIGHTER 
in the handle. It can be removed with 
a Slight pull. No worry about wet 
matches. Examine this rod, if not sat- 
isfied, return at once and your money 
will be refunded. Owing to the scarcity 
of material, this offer may not be re- 
peated. Orders filled as received. 4-ft. 
rods $9.00; 442-ft. rods $9.50; 5-ft. $9.75. 
Rods without lighters—$6.50, $6.75 and 
$7.00. Replacement handles with light- 
ers — $5.50. Without lighters — $3.50. 
$2.00 with order. Bal. C.O.D. Price in- 
cludes all tax. RODOLITE CO. KISSIM- 
MEE, FLORIDA. J. W. Gutridge, Owner. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT'S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.50. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
GRAY CRICKETS, 500 for $7.50; 1,000 
for $13.50. Orders shipped same day re- 
ceived. Prepaid.—GILBERT’S FARMS, 
CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


caer, 


STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 3) 


important part in the balance of life in 
nature. 
FRANCES G. BROWN 
Bird & Conservation Chrm. 
Federated Garden Circles 
Palatka 


(1. Long before publication, “They 
Don’t Need Poison” was carefully 
checked for accuracy by two of our 
most noted authorities on Florida 
snakes. 2. It is the nature of black- 
snakes to “glide deliberately towards 
an intruder” showing “little fear for 
mere human beings”. 3. An intruder 
“can receive a painful wound from the 
scores of needle-sharp teeth in the 
blacksnake’s mouth.” 4. Neither Vic 
Dunaway nor FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
had any intention of presenting the 
blacksnake in a false light. 5. More 


power to all blacksnakes for not letting 

people abuse them. 6. Blacksnakes are 

easily tamed and make nice housepets. 

—ED.) 

CORAL SNAKES 
Dear Sir: 

I had no intentions of letting my sub- 
scription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE expire. 
I enjoy it much too much to let that 
happen. 

Yesterday morning after I came to work 
my wife and my brother’s wife killed a 
snake in the front of the house. They 
thought that it was a Scarlet King. How- 
ever, they went into the house and got the 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE that had 
the description of the coral snake and that 
is just what they had killed. A 36%” coral. 

So you see the FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
can be helpful as well as entertaining. 

BUD WILLIAMS 
Fort Myers 
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Reereation-A Community Responsibility 


We, as a nation, are giants in production and 
pygmies in the pursuit of happiness. For a period 
of 6,000 years, man worked from sun up to sun 
down in the struggle for existence. Only a privi- 
leged few enjoyed leisure. Then, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, an era of inventive 
progress started. Today, the United States leads 
the world in production. A part of our potential 
manpower can produce all the necessities and 
luxuries we need in a short week, and billions 
of leisure hours are available to us —to enrich 
our lives or leave us mentally and physically 


bankrupt. 


People have been educated for everything but 
the use of leisure. We have adapted ourselves 
for acceleration in transportation. The horse was 
our fastest means of moving for about 6,000 
years, then the steam engine came into being 
and we increased our speed over land and water. 
The invention of the internal combustion engine 
gave us power for autos, and good roads gave us 
a chance to use it. The airplane invaded another 
dimension, and the recent adaptation of rocket 
power to this means of transportation has boosted 
our potential rate of travel to 1,000 miles an 
hour. 


Telegraph, telephone, radio and radar have 
increased the speed of communication and 
signals. Thousands of labor-saving devices and 
automatic machines do man’s bidding; they do 
everything but decrease man’s distance from the 
object of his pursuit — happiness. 


Since man, as a community, has produced 
leisure; since leisure is a force which can destroy 
life or make it more abundant, it follows that the 
community is responsible for the use of leisure 


if the ultimate product is to be a socially whole- 
some, happy citizen. Empty hours make empty 
lives. | 


Part of the void is filled by churches, schools, 
playgrounds, scouting, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, 
youth clubs, kindergartens, golden age clubs, 
4-H clubs, and many others which provide a 
physical set up to satisfy men’s interest in ath- 
letics, arts, crafts, dramatic expression, rhythmic 
activities (dancing and music), linguistic per- 
formance, social recreation, civic interests, the 
challenge of religion, and many forms of enter- 
tainment. 


Additional sympathetic, enthusiastic and cap- 
able leadership is needed in many of these 
groups to make facilities and normal interests 
work together to provide satisfying experiences. 


Organized groups interested in our natural 
resources and their conservation can do much to 
round out the picture in dealing with outdoor 
activities such as fishing, hunting, camping, 
boating, and photography. Through them, the 
benefits we have gained technologically in the 
Western hemisphere can be extended, replacing 
empty hours with zestful, stimulating achieve- 
ment in the art of living by preserving and using 
wisely man’s greatest heritage from his Creator, 
the unspoiled out-of-doors. 


We should remember that teaching recreation 
to the individuals of a community is the re- 
sponsibility of that community. 


Superintendent of Recreation 
Jacksonville Recreation Dept. 


Another in a series prepared by members of the Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO SPORTSMEN AND CONSERVATIONISTS 


Many of us who live in Florida know that the natural food of game birds such as quail is derived from 
cover crops, especially partridge peas. Some 15 years ago, Florida had an abundant supply of partridge 
peas for our quail, but improper conservation practices almost destroyed completely this important natural 
food. 


It became necessary, therefore, to find a new method of supplying food for our quail. Conferences were 
held between sportsmen, conservationists, and the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and a program 
for artificially supplying quail with food was undertaken. This food consisted of cracked corn, wheat and rye, 
which was placed in automatic feeders. 


| believe that some of the first of these feeders were placed in our pastures here in Dade City. After some 
experiments, it was proven that these feeders were highly successful. 


Thus, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, together with the sportsmen, accomplished a minor 
miracle in providing the necessary food for our quail, and | have no doubt that, in a few years, Florida will 
once again be swarming with our beautiful game birds, the bobwhite quail. |, myself, have assisted in the 
program by furnishing information about these feeders to thousands of Florida sportsmen, and firmly believe 
that more sportsmen’s club should undertake quail feeding programs. 

MATERIALS inward sufficiently to enable 


One 6-gal. galvanized garb- quail to get food as well as 
age can with lid; sufficient allow food to fill up trough 
but not spill onto ground. 
3. Strips of 14¢-inch mesh 


cloth about 4 inches wide 


galvanized metal for shelter 
apron; sufficient 4% - inch 
mesh hardware cloth to cover 


feeding trough openings. then soldered in place on in- 


CONSTRUCTION 
1. 3-inch horizontal cuts 


side of can to cover troughs 
in a manner to. prevent 
evenly spaced around bottom rats from entering. 4. Gal- 
vanized metal apron soldered 
to top of can so that lid will 


fit securely over the place 


of can 112 inches above 
ground. 2. Sides of can above 


cuts are bent inward 142 





inches to form feeding where apron is attached to 





Vy / UMMM 
A QUAIL FEEDER 


troughs. Metal must be bent ~~ prevent water from entering. 


| have also attended many meetings of civic and sportsmen’s organizations, and | have heard speakers 
tell of the many accomplishments of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, notably in de- 
veloping and preparing public hunting grounds, and eradication of water hyacinths. 


| have also heard about the needs of the Commission for the development and maintenance of more 
public hunting grounds, the future work that will be necessary to completely eradicate hyacinths, the necessity 
for acquiring more right-ot-ways to public fishing waters, and the great need for more and better game 
management in Florida. 


To do this, civic-minded people are being asked to cooperate with our Senators and Representatives in 
working for the passage of the so-called ‘County Fishing License Law’’ which provides for a $1.00 county 
fishing license fee, and a $2.00 state fishing license fee. 


| want to go on record here as heartily favoring the passage of this law, for | know the purposes for which 
the resulting funds will be used. | certainly believe that the people of Florida will go along with this law, and 
| feel that passage of it is highly justified, and that the money will be well spent for a great cause. | also 
feel that anyone who shares in the harvesting of our fish and game should not mind paying for his or her 
equal share, so that we will always be able to restock, police and maintain our valuable stocks of fish and 


game. 
(Siaqned) 


L. C. EDWARDS, JR. 
PASCO PACKING COMPANY 
(Paid Advertisement) DADE CITY, FLORIDA 
















LEFT — Eddie Jones, 
nationally known bass 
fisherman, from Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


RIGHT — Kyle Will- 
iams, prominent Flor- 
ida sportsman, and 
operator of the fam- 
ous Kyle Williams ; 
Fishing Camp at Ar- { 
buckle Lake, Fla. j 


Brook’s hot, new surface 
bait. Can be popped or 
retrieved with a noisy, 
rolling surface action. 
Remarkable hooker. In 4 
colors. Wt. approx. 4% ox 
$1.10 each. 






BROOK’S 
No, 5 
TOPWATER 





~~ — BROOK’S 
NO. 4 





BROOK’S 
oe NO. 7 


No. 4 and No. 7 are the original Brook’s weed- 
less baits. No. 4 is shallow running—works 
where treble hook lures won’t.. No. 7 is deep 
running. Seven colors. Wt. approx. 54 oz. (No. 
4) and 42 oz. (No. 7). $1.10 each. 


To readers of this magazine 
only. We’ll send postpaid for 
only $1.00, one of the sensa- 
tional new Brook’s No. 5 
TOPWATER lures. Mail cou- 
pon at right. 


SPECIAL 


Intreduciory 
O 










FLAe 


These bass—giants even for Florida waters—were taken 
by Kyle Williams and Eddie Jones on Brook’s Baits, 
from Arbuckle Lake. Kyle uses Brook’s Baits and recom- 
mends them to his guests. If you want trophy size bass 
or just more fish—Brook’s are the baits for you. 


THE LIBRARY 
STATE CAPITOL 
TALLAHASSEE, 


BROOK’S POK POD 


The ORIGINAL pork rind package. Individual, sealed 


plastic pods. Ready instantly. No mess. Five Pork Pods for 
25c. 







At your favorite dealer, or wrife 


4 


R-Jay industries, Inc. 
234 Portage Trail Cee 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO . 


R-JAY INDUSTRIES, 234 Portage Trail, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio \ 


Please send me postpaid your new Brook’s No. | 
WATER LURE. My $1.00 is enclosed. 
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